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ADV "A RTISE M E * 
A® OUT a Year ago Dr. 
Prieftley's Diſquife 7tions came 
into the Hands of the Writer of 
theſe Outlines, in the Courſe of 
Circulation in a Reading Society. 
T6 preſerve the Train of Reaſon- 
ing, that occurred in going over 
the Diiſguiſitions, he committed 
his Reflections to Paper; ; and he 
tranſmitted them to a Friend, to 
whom he ſometimes communi- 
cates his Ideas, in Hopes of being 
told frankly, whether he had miſ- 
taken the Doctor's Arguments, or 
on any Point had reaſoned weak- 
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ly; and it was from that Friend 
that the Deſign originated of giv- - 
ing them to the Public. 


The Author knew nat that any 
Anſwer had been publiſhed. Even 
Dx. Price s Correſpondence: with 
Dr. Prieſtlen did net come in his 
Way till ſome Weeks after the 
Qutlines were written. This is 
mentioned, to explain the Paſſage 
from Cicero, that - ſtands in oe 


* | 


Dr. Pricdke 5 told us, hs 
he ſhall: reply, to his Antagoniſts 
according to the Mood, in which 
he finds himſelf. It is hoped, 
be will meet with little here to 
put him out of: Humour: If the 
. is rang Candour will 
3 oblige 


L 
oblige him to acknowledge it ; if 


it is weak, it will be eaſy to ſhew, 
that it is ſo. 


The Author of the Outlines is, 
now and then, warm and earneſt ; 
but he flatters himſelf, that he has 
not paſſed the Line of Decency ; 
and therefore apprehends, he has 
a fair Claim to an equal Portion 
of Civility and good Temper. It 
ſhould, he thinks, be a conſtant 
Maxim with Diſputants, et refel- 
lere fine pertinacid, & refelli ine 


iracundid. Cictro. 
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C AN you really think, Sir, that it 

is a Thing of no ill Conſequence 
in Practice, to raiſe new Diſputes, to 
fill the Minds of weak and unſtable . 
Men with endleſs Doubts and Scruples, 
and the Mouths of the Profane with 
new Topics of Scepticiſm and Raillery, 
againſt the moſt important and funda- 
mental Doctrines of all Religion ? Or 
can you be perſuaded, that ſuch Men, 
as are pleaſed with ſome of your No- 
tions, will as readily admit all the reſt 


alſo?” © Is it not very obvious to 


perceive, that profane Men will very 
gladly and with great Advantage make 


Uſe of all your Arguments for the na- 


tural Mortality of the Soul, and drop 
the following Parts of your Hypo- 


theſis? &c.. &c.”. - © cannot but 


earneſtly recommend it to your moſt 
ſerious Conſideration ; whether the 
new and inconſiderate Notions, you 
have advanced, and (the Arguments, I 


* will not ſay, becauſe, I think, you have 


— | | ce not 


D viii } 

« not offered any, that are of any real 
&. Foxce, but) the Pretences pf Reaſon 
% and Authority, which you have put 

e into the Hands of ſceptical and profane 
et Men, to confirm them in their; Preju- 
« dices againſt the Belief of the Immor- 
Th tality. of the Soul; are not likely to 


b be of great Diſſervice to Religion: 


« And whether you ought not (as all 
good Men are of Opinion you ought) 
t to think of ſome Means of making 
« Satisfaction to the Church, to whom 
* you have given ſo great Offence; and 
*< of preventing the Effect of that En- 
**-couragement, which your Notions in 
„ this Matter (tho nobody doubts bat 
4 it is contrary to your Intention) have 
% given to ee and „ of 
Fs 
IF e s Letter to He Dodwe, 
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HE dla Dr. Cudworth, in his 
Intellectual Syſtem, ſpeaks of Per- 
ſons (x: will not mention the Name he 
gives them), * that are poſſeſſed with 4 | 
12 certain Kind of Madneſs, that may be 
ce called Pneumatophobia, that makes them 
on have an irrational, but deſperate ab- 

cc horrence from Spirits, or incorporeal Z 
Subſtances, they being acted alſo, at 
0 the ſame Time, with an Hylomania, 
«© whereby they madly dote upon Matter, 
* and devoutly worſhip it as the only 
% Numen *. A Philoſopher, who la- 


*. Page 135. S 
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bours under this dreadful Diſorder, fas 
lately made an Attack upon the good 
People of this Country; and it therefore 
dehoves every Man, who thinks he can 
make up an Antidote to this Poiſon, to 
Fole no Tame in preparing it. Utinam 
tam facile vera invenire poſſem, quam 

falſa convincere | Cicrs. . 


_ Philoſophers of all Ages have inferred 
the Impenetrability of Matter, from the 
Reſiſtance they found in it; but Dr. 
Prieftley aſſures us, that “ if there be 
« any Truth in late Diſooveries in Phi- 
* loſlophy, Reſiftance is, in moſt Caſes, 
i cauſed by Something of a quite diffe- 
rent Nature from any Thing niaterial 
or folid; viz. by a Power of Repuljon 
acting at a Diſtance from the Body, to 
* which it has been ſuppoſed to belong x 
and that in no Caſe can it be proved, 
3 « that 


L 9 ] 
te that Reſiſtance is occaſioned by 25 
6; Ant elſe *.“ 


But hg thi Fact; which in ſome 
Caſes cannot be denied, I am inclined to 
think, that he Power of Repulſion muſt 
be the Power of Something — and not an 
mmaterial Something; for; according to 
Dr. Prieſtley, That would be the Power 
of Nothing. But will it follow from 
this Something's being ſurrounded by a 
| fepulfive Power, that if the repulſive 
Power wats withdrawn, Bodies; that 
might then; without Difficulty; be 
brought into dl uul Contat?, would pe- 
nerrate each other, and occupy the ſame 
Space, that either of them occupied be- 
fore; and that the Bodies, thus mutually 
= Diſquiſtions relating to Matter and Spirit, p. 1 f. 
& A Power of Repulſion always acting at a real, 


& ahd, in general; an affignable Diſtance from what 
A W the Body itfelf.” Diſſuiſitions, p. 4. 


B 2 pene- 


* 
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penetrating and penetrated, would have 
no greater Degree of Solidity and Specific 
Gravity, than either of them had before 
this Penetration? Let the Parts, of 
which Bodies are compoſed, be ever ſo 
few, they muſt, however, occupy ſome 
Degree of Space, even when deprived of 
the Repulſive Power; and it is totally 
inconeeivable, that That identical Space 
ſhould be occupied by any other Parti- 


cles, without joſtling them out of it. 
And if no other Particles can occupy that 


Space, before the abſolute Removal of 


_ theſe Particles, it undeniably follows, 


that theſe Particles have an inberent 
Power of Reſiſtance clearly diſtin& from 
the repulſive Power that ſurrounds the 
Matter, of which they are compounded: . 


The Doctor allows Matter to have 


 Extenjion; that is, Length, Breadth, and 


Thickneſs ; and from this Extenſion 
= it 


1 5 1 


it plainly follows, that it fills up a Space 
equal to its Parts, and the repulſive Power 
that attends them: withdraw the repul- 
nie Power, and force the Particles into 
Contact, and in this Caſe, the Space, the 
Body occupies, will neceſſarjily leſſen ; 
but leſſen it with all the Force that can 
poſſibly be applied to Matter, and yet, 
while it continues to have Extenſion, and 
conſequently Parts, not even Annihilation 
could poſſibly effect, that other Parts 
ſhould poſſeſs the Space they occupy, at 
the fame Time that they poſſeſs it; for 
Annihilation could do no more than to- 
5 tally remove thoſe Parts to make Room 
for others. 


Speaking of Extenfion, the Doctor al- 
lows, that“ by Means of it, Matter 


fc occupies a certain Portion of Space * * ,” 


* Diſquilitions, page 25. 
Bz 
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and while he allows This, he muſt ef 
Neceſſity allow, that no other Matter 


can at the ſame Time gecupy that ideti- 
tical Portion. Suppoſe, if you pleaſe, 
that all the ſolid Matter in the Solar 
Syſtem might be contained in à Nut- 
ſhell, yet this Nutſhell muſt: neceſſarily 
be impenetrable ; that is, no freſh Matter, 
introduced into the Syſtem, could poſſi- 
bly be made to occupy the Space of that 
Nutſhell, without annihilating it, or re- 
moving it from the Space then occupied 
by i it: And all the Parts, of Which this 
N utſhell of Matter conſiſted, muſt be 


Juſt as impenetrable as the whole of it. 


When one Body is. _—_ to occupy 
the void Space between the Parts of 
another Body, it is not only unpbil ofe phi 
cal, but indeed ridiculous to imagine, 
* thele wo * haye mutually 
penetrated. 


tte! 


penetrated one another *. Light, which 
is Matter, paſſes through tranſparent 
Subſtances, becauſe thoſe Subſtantes have 
Pores, that ſuffer it to paſs without In- 
terruption: But does it follow, from a 
Body's having Pores, that it has no Parts? 
I am truly aſhamed' of ſuch Philoſophy. 


It might be ſafely admitted, that there 
Is not in Nature any ſuch Thing as abſo-' 
Jute Solidity ; that is, that there is no 
Body, whoſe Parts cannot be ſeparated 
by ſome Force or other; or whoſe Parts 
cannot, by proper Force, de made to 
occupy leſs Space : But the Separation of 
the Parts of Bodies by actual F orce, or 


* « By what Criterion can that Perſon judge of 
« true or falſe, and why will he refuſe his Aſſent 
to any Abſurdity, that can be propoſed to him, 
* who finds no Difficulty in conceiving, that two 
4 Bodies may penetrate one another? &c. Dr. Price 's 
Review of the principal Queſtions and Difficulties 
in Morals, p. 49 : 


[+850] 
by arepulſive Power, or the forcing them 
into a narrower Compaſs, will never 
prove, that the Parts of Bodies do nat 
occupy a Space, that cannot at the ſame 
Time be ee by ** ome: n 


There is not aply a D Difficulty i in 8 | 
, Penetrability of Matter, but an abſoiute 
Impelſibility; and if there wos nothing 
elſe to be ſaid againſt the Doctor's Sy- 
ſtem, it would be enough, that he 
thought e Penetrability of Matter ne- 
ceſſary to ſupport it. Neſcio quomodo 
nihil tam abſurde dici poteſt, quod non 
dicatur ab „e philoſophorum To | 

5 It 


a —— - 


> 2 -. 
* Have not ſome denied any ſuch Thing as 
60 Motion in the Univerſe ? ſome made us mere 
. Machines; ſome denied the Exiſtence of all im- 
66 material Een and ſome again, the Poſſibi- 
e liey of che Exiſtence of Matter itſelf? 1 verily 
« believe, 


L 


It will, perhaps, ſays Dr. Prieſtley, 
« be ſaid, that the Particles, of which 
cc. any ſolid Atom conſiſts, may be cn 
c ceived to be placed cloſe together 0 
« without any mutual Attraction be- 
« tween them. But then this Atom 
« will be entirely deſtitute of Compact- 
« neſs and Hardneſs, 0hich is requifite to 
« its being impenetrable *.” ] apprehend, | 
that nothing more is requiſite to a Bo- 
of 8 * ene though ever ſa. 


, - Y f : 
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- x believe, . hve left nothing 3 chat 
on can be a Proof of Natural” Theology.” | | 
Baxter sEnquiry i into the nn of the Human N 


Soul, Vol. I. p. 121. 


Y 


c [Is veulent etre les Inventeurs de quelque Opi- , 
nion nouvelle, afin d'acquerir.par la quelque Re- 
t putation dans le Monde; & ils s'aſſurent qu'en 
« diſant quelque choſe qui n' ait point encore ere 
& dit, ils ne manqueront pas d'Admirateurs.” ?“ 


- Malhjanche, Recherche de la Verite, Liv. II. ch. 8. 


* Diſquiſitions, p. 6. 
ſoft, 
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foft, than that it ſhould occupy: Space; 
for whatever does ſo, can never, have its 
Place occupied by any Thing elſe, with- - 
out being removed out of it, The Doctor 
acknowledges, that a Subſtance may 
«:bg- ated. upon by one, that is ſoft, 
which, in fact, is only relatively leſs 
t hard *,” The Pores of any Subſtance 
may be more or leſs filled by other Mat- 
ter, and its ſpecific Gravity be increaſed, 
or diminiſhed, by that Means ; but it 
would be groſsly abſurd to think, that in 
this Caſe the ſame identical Space was 
occupied by different Parts of Matter, 
Though Attraction and Repulſion are 
conſtant Concomitants of Matter, or, as 
he ealls them, Powers of Matter, yet ſup- 
poſe the different Parts of Matter to be 


held together by any other Powers, and 
their Hardneſs and Refftance might be 


* Diſquiſitions, p. 63. | 
Juſt 


„ 


Juſt the fame it is naw : Nay, even the 


Juxta- poſition of Parts, ſuppoſing 1 no 
Power of any Kind to ſeparate the Par- 


; ticles of Matter, would be ſufficient to 
g conſtitute Hardneſs. At all Events, In- 


penetrabllity muſt remain, in every ima- 


ginable Circumſtance and situation, to 
long as the Particles of Matter continue 
I fo onpy wy Portion of Saeed 1 


It is one of we Aim of Sir Iſaac 
Newton, that every Body will continue 
in the State of Reſt or Motion it is in, 


unleſs ſomething produces an Alteration 


of that State; conſequently, if the re 


pulſive Power of Matter were withdrawn, 
the e e a Parts . Kill 
continue. J : | 


But Dr. Prieftley farther ſays, that, 
* no figured Thing can exiſt, unleſs the' 


Parts, of which it conſiſts, have a 


© mutual 


L a2 J 


— 


ec mutual Altraction, ſo as either to keep 
contiguous to, or to wanne, a certain 
2 Diſtance from, each other *. But 


ſuppoſe them once contiguous to each 
other, and it is the plain Dictate of 


Common-Senke, a8 well as of the Neu- 


1 44 


% 7 ue & 


to be 5 til, ws Fe orce 1 an 
Alteration of their preſent State. So 
that neither Attraction nor Repulſion are 
_ abſolutely neceſſary to form Hargneſs, 
pn Sin eee. 
vet he oa that if the Parts of Mat- 

pos are not held together by Attrattion 
or ſome . foreign Power, every Particle 
would fall from each other, and be 
« diſperſed . But the Truth certainly 
is, that the Particles muſt remain juſt as 
they now are, if no foreign Power is 


* Diſquiſitions, p. 5. + [bid, "x 
= Tu intro- 


Ea 
introduced to ſeparate and diſperſe them. 
If there are ſuch Things as intuitive 
Truths, This is one. | | 


Still he adds, that“ whatever Solidity 
* any Body has, it is poſſeſſed of only in 
ce conſequence of being endued with 
& certain Powers; and together with 
this Cauſe, Solidity being no more 
c than an Effect, muſt ceaſe, if there 
. any Foundation for the plaineſt 


c and beſt-eſtabliſhed Rules of reaſon- 


« ing in Philoſophy *.“ We have ſeen 
above, that this cannot poſſibly be the 
Caſe, if there is any Truth in one of 
the plaineſt Axioms of the Newtonian 
Philoſophy. - That the plaineſt and beſt 
eſtabliſhed Rules of reaſoning ſhould be 
contrary to this Axiom, would be ſtrange 


indeed ! 


* Diſquiſitions, p. 7. 
Dr. 


©. 

Dr. Prieſtley ſuppoſes Reſiſtarice td 
ariſe © from a Power of Repulſion al- 
1% ways acting at a Diſtance from the 
t© Body, to which it belongs *:” He 
owns, - however, that a conſiderable 
1 Weight will bring together the Links 
4% of a Chain hanging freely in the 
25 Air + ;” and he will not deny, that 
there is Reſiſtance, when the repulſive 
Power is overcome ; and he muſt there 
fore admit, that the Reſiſtance of Matter 
is not barely owing to a repulſive Power 
acting at 4 Diſtance from the Body. 


He ſays, < that the component Particles 

de of the hardeſt Bodies do not actually 
* touch one another; is demonſtrable | 
t from their being brought nearet toge- 
t« ther by Cold, and by their being re- 
© moved further from each other by 


_ 


* Diſquiſitions; p. 4 and 11. + Ibid; p. 12. 
C Heat o 


4 


t Heat *,” But ſurely this proves no 
more, than that a// the Particles of Body 
are not in actual Contact; and who ever 
| ſuppoſed, that we were acquainted with 
any Kind of Matter, that was abſolutely 
void of Pores ? The Particles are brought 
together by the Pores becoming leſs, and 
they are removed further from each other 
by the Pores being enlarged. 


If Matter ſhould conſiſt only of PHH. 
cal Points +, yet I ſhould ſtill hope, that 
they would not turn out to be mere 
Mathematical Points. Allow them to be 
material, that is, to have Length, Breadth, 
and Thickneſs, and you may reduce their 
Dimenſions, as you pleaſe, without affect 
ing my Argument. For, upon the Appli- 
cation of an adequate Force, theſe Phyfical 
Points would only approximate upon the 


* Diſquiſitions,.p. 13. T Ibid, p. 19. 
Removal 
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Removal of the repulſive Power, that 
keeps them now aſunder and nothing 
can poſſibly introduce other Phyjical 
Points into the identical Place theſe 
Points occupy, without removing them 
out of it. If this is not the Caſe with 
Matter, it is ſelf-evident, that there 
exiſteth nothing but Powers; which, it 
will be abſurd to call the Powers of 
Matter — of a Subſtance, that occupies 
Space— becauſe, if theſe Phy/ical Points 
are not ſuch a Subſtance, the Powers 
will have nothing to ſupport them. 


The Doctor ſays, that * the Objec- 
« tion to two Subſtances being in the 
„% ſame Place, without excluding each 
c other, is only derived from the Re- 
ec fiſtance, we meet with, to the Touch *. 
But I will take upon me to aſſert, that 


* Diſquiſitions, p. 22. 


I have 


t on 


1 have one Objection to it, that is de- 


rived from quite another Quarter; and 
that is, that the Buſineſs is in rerum na- 


turi ab/o/utely impoſſible. 


Mr. Locke (whoſe ſentiments the 


P D 


Doctor is fond of quoting, whenever they 
ſeem to make the leaſt for him) ſays, that 


=” 
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Solidiiy, of all others, ſeems the Idea 
moſt intimately connected with and 
eſſential to Body, ſo as no where elſe 
to be found, or imagined, but only in 
Matter; and though our Senſes take 
no Notice of it, but in Maſſes of Mat- 


ter, of a Bulk ſufficient to cauſe a 
Senſation in us, yet the Mind, having 
once got this Idea from ſuch grofler, 
ſenfible Bodies, traces it farther, and 


conſiders it, as well as Figure, in the 
minuteſt Particle of Matter, that can 
exiſt, and finds it inſeparably inherent 


* 


C 5 alk 


66 
cc 
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in body, wherever, or 1 mo- 


dified * „ This j is the Idea belongs 


to Body, whereby we conceive it #6 


« #1] Space. The Idea of which filling 
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of Space is, that where we imagine 


any Space taken up by a ſolid Sub- 
ſtance, we conceive it ſo to poſſeſs it, 
that it excludes all other ſolid Sub- 
ſtances, and will for ever hindef any 
two other Bodies, that move towards 
one another in a ſtrait Line, from 
coming to touch one another, unleſs 


it removes from between them in a 


Line not parallel to That, which they | 
move in +.” He ſays, * We have the 
Ideas but of three Sorts of Subſtances ; 
1. God. 2. Finite Tntelligencies. 3. Bo- 


dies 7.” And that though theſe 


three Sorts of Subſtances, as We 


2 Effay, Book IL Chap. IV. x. 


+ Eſſay, Book IT. Chap. IV. 2. 
+ Eſſay, Book II. Chap. XXVII. 2. 


19 J 


term them, do not exclude one ano- 
ther out of the ſame Place, yet we 
cannot conceive, but that they muſt 
neceſſarily each of them exclude any 
of the ſame Kind out of the ſame 
Place: or elſe the Notions and Names 


of Identity and Diverſity would be in 


vain, and there could be no ſuch Diſ- 
tinction of Subſtances; or any Thing 
.ele, from one another. For Example: 
Could two Bodies be in the ſame Place 
at the ſame Time, then thoſe two Par- 
cels of Matter muſt be one and the 


ſame, take them great or little; nay, 


all Bodies muſt be one and the ſame. 
For by the ſame Reaſon, that two 


Particles of Matter may be in one 
Place, all Bodies may be in one Place; 
which, when it may be ſuppoſed, takes 
away the Diſtinction of Identity and 
| Diverſity, of one and more, and ren- 
ders it ridiculous.” 1 


E 2 8 Dr. 


1 


Pr. Prieſtley obſerves, that Mr. Bax- 
ter, though he acknowledged, that he 
Powers of Reſiſtance and Coheſion are eſſen- 
tin / ta Matter, yet thought, that theſe 
Powers are the immediate Agency of the 
Deity himſelf * - and This the Doctor 
is pleaſed to call a frange Opinion; as, 
„ in this Caſe, there is not in Nature 
« any ſuch Thing as Matter, diſtinct 
« from we Deity and his Operations +.” 

— 

15 Dit ute p. 8. 

+ * J admit an intelligent and active Cauſe in 
Nature; and have no Objection to ſuppoſing, that 
& this intelligent Cauſe has even more to do in the ne- 
« eution of the Laws of Nature, than Dr. Price is 
i willing to allow,” — Dr. Prieſttey's Free Dif- 
cuſſion of the DoQrines of Materialifm, &c. p. 8. 

« As to real Agency, a Neceſſarian can allow of 
& only one proper Seat or Source of dt. —Ibid. p. 37. 

« As a Neceſſarian, I, in fact, aſcribe every Thing 


ce 10 God, and whether mediately or immediately, 
makes very little 3 did. p- 233. 


"a 


L 


Upon the Doctor's Syſtem, there is not 
in Nature any ſuch Thing as Matter, 
diſtinct from Attraction and Repul- 
fion. © The Suppoſition of Matter's 
2 4 . 720 other ae 2 
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« Upon no Syſtem whatever is the great Author of 
366 Nature more diſtin from his Productions, or his 
* Preſence with them, and Agency apon them, more 
© neceſſary.” —Ibid. p. 238. 
2 Strictly ſpeaking, there is but ene Cauſe, but one 
ke ſole Agent in univerſal Nature.” —Ibid: p. 306. 
And in another Work Dr. Prieftley ſays, ** The 
8 Spirit of Devotion muſt be greatly promoted by 
6 the Perſuaſion, that Cod 1s the proper and ſole Cauſe 
c of all Things, Upon this Scheme we ſee God in 
£6 every Thing, and may be ſaid to ſee every Thing 
in God becauſe we continually view every Thing 
5 as in Connexion with him, the Author it. 
Doctrine of Philoſophical Neceſſity illustrated, 
being an Appendix to the Diſquiſitions re- 
lating to Matter and Spirit, p. 108. 


I leave it to the very ingenious Doctor to reconcile 
the Appendix and hi 's Free Diſcuſſion, with the 


Di 95 Ji tions, 
C 3 0 ſays 
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15 ſays, (p. 18.) greatly relieves the Diffi- 
8 culty, &c. The Power of Attrac- 
* tion muſt be effential to the actual 
« Exiſtence of all Matter. For every 
1 Body muſt have ſome Particular Form; ; 
« and n 

«« without Attraction. Take away A.- 
. traction, which db Power, and Solidic 
TR Hell wanifaes * i Ws 5 5 * 


Which of theſe two. is. the 1 
Opinion, it will be no difficult Matter 
to determine. For my own Part, 1 am 
far from thinking the firſt a Arange one; ; 
nor can the Doctor think it ſo, and be 
conſiſtent with himſelf. For he ſays, 
85 the Idea, which the Scriptures give us 
I 6 of the Divine Nature, is that of a Be- 
ing, properly ſpeaking, every where 
EA $6 E. e ſupporting, and at 


A + 
2 


Diſquiſitions, p. , ©, 7. 
cc Pleaſure 


1 23 1 

4¹ Plegſure controlling the Laws of Na- 
ture x. Now, can the Doctor poſſi- 
bly annex any Idea to the Words, con- 
flantly ſupporting tbe Laws of Nature, 
that will not imply the immediate 
Agency of the Deity, himſelf? The 
Doctor juſtly ſays, * He filleth all in all ; 
„% and He is all in all. In him, faith St. 
„Paul, we live and move, and have our 
„Being T. He, who made, and cap - 
tinually ſupports all Things, muſt equally 
attend to all Things at the ſame Time; 
% which is a moſt aſtoniſhing and neceſ- 


66 ſary Attribute of the one bn 
6 God 1. 5 


God e by his Prophet Jaiab, 
yen 325 ab SHU dw 5 nUY mM DIX 
go ſum Dominus, faciens omnia, 
extendens cælos ſolus, & nullus mecum. 


* Diſquiſitions, p. 1x3. I Ibid, p. 108. 
+ Ibid, p. 106. No 
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Vulg. “. He is not far from any of us. 
no quickeneth all Things — By | him 
all Things conſiſt +. Ti n Tis warnotws 
- epyn & Ty luyn; And de, wre EN Tr 
OAO OEOE, vai IAN EN EKEINQ.. 
S Ye Tas HANTA To e npur Fer” 
AN yup gpx1# Aoyes, RANG TO err ro Tt 
e RPELT TOY N emig-nfns errot, r>y QEOE t ; 
O e auros £571 F205, d entpywy TA ANTA 
EN HAZI S. Ipſe humano generi mi- 
niſtrat. Ubique & omnibus præſto eſt. 
Quocunque te flexeris, ibi illum videbis 
occurrendum tibi. Nibil 4b ils vacat, 


o xliv. 24. 


+ Acts xvii. 27. 1 Tim. vi. 13. Coloſ. i. 17. 
1 Ariſtot. Moral. Eadem. Lib. vii. c. 14. | 
81 Cor. xii. 6. | | 
Ie enn, xa s Mn (QnanpeDa, xa our: 
N, Noywy TO TITAN e5ty auros* Sapient. Sirach. 
xliii. 29. Multa dicemus, & deficiemus in verbis: 
conſummatio autem Sermonum, ipſe e in omnibus, 
Vulg, | 
opus 
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opus ſuum ie implet x. Gadus undi Tevra 
r Anęn \SFewy sil. T _ Sunt autem & alli 
philoſophi, & hi quidem magni & no- 
biles, qui Deorum mente & ratione 
Mundum adminiſtruri & regi ſentiunt; 
neque vero id ſolum, ſed etiam ab iiſdem 
vitz hominum conſuli & provideti ; nam 
et fruges, & reliqua, que terra pariat, & 
tempeſtates; ac temporum varietates, cæ- 
lique mutationes, quibus omnia, quæ terra 
gignat, maturata pubeſcant, a Dis im- 
mortalibus tribuj humano generi putant I. 
See Dr. Price's Eſſay on Providence, 
p · 29, &c, and Bp, Berkley's Siris, Sect. 
| ® Senee, de Benef. Lib. iv. 8. Quid aliud eſt 
Natura, quam Deus, & divina Ratio toti mundo 
inſerta. Ibid. cap. 7. | f 

_ Ariſtot. de Anima, Lib. 1 5, 

7 Cicer.'de Natura Deor, Lib. i. CL 
Per quæ declaratur haud dubie Naturz potentia, 

idque eſſe quod Deum vocamus,—Plin. Nat. Hiſtor. 


Lib. ii. 7, 
The 
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be Powers:of Attrattion and'Repulſion, 
Dr. Prieſtley: tells us, are necgſſary to the 
very Being of Matter. But, I apprehend, 
the utmoſt a cautious Reaſoner will take 
upon him to aſſert, is, that theſe Powers 
fem neceſſary to Matter, as it now ap- 
-pears to us. I ſay, ſeem; becauſe 1 
think, that all the Phænomena of the 
material World prove, is the probable 
Conjunction of Extenſion, Attraction, and 
Repulſion; but that they by no Means 
| prove their xecefſary Connectiun. Attrac- 
tion and Repulfion are Terms: that Philo- 
ſophers have, for ſome Time; made uſe 
of in accounting for certain Facts before 
| them. It has been the F aſhion of the 
Times to make uſe of theſe Terms. The 
next Age may poſſibly invent others. It 
is certain, that Sir Iſaac Newton thought 
it not impoſfible, that all the Pheno- 
F mena, we now account for by Attraction 
and Repulſion, might be accounted for 


* 2 a in 


„ 
in another Way. Dr. Prieſtley aſſerts, 
that the Particles of all Bodies are held 
together by the Powers of Attraction and 
- Repuljon *; but Dr. Leſlie is inclined to 
think, that the grand Cementer of the 
Particles of Matter is not a mere Power 
(an occult Quality !) but Phlogiſton. For 
-$ all as n Teſtimony not m 


® cc Dr. Hales was of opinion, that Air, in its 
(c fixed and inert State, gives Union, Weight, and 
VHirmneſe, to all natural Bodies. By his Experi- 
“ments we are informed, that fixed Air conſtitutes 

e near one Third Part of the ſolid Contents of the 
Heart of Oak. Tt is found to bear near the ſame 
þ 6c Proportion in Peas, Beans, and other Vegetable 
“ Subſtances. Heat and Fermentation render it 
20 elaſtic. It is again capable of being abſorbed and 
6c fixed, Was the whole Air of the Univerſe brought 
« at once into an elaſtic, repulſi ive State, every Thing 
« would ſuffer a ſudden Diffolution. Was it intirely 
fixed, then all Things would be reduced to an 
inert Lump. Almighty Providence has provided againſt 
<< theſe Extremes, and in the moſt wonderful Man- 
ner preſerves the Balance.” Dr. Hunter's Geor- 
gical Eſſays, p. 84. | 


2 
G | --- +0 
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e to the Exiſtence of the pblagiſtic Fluid. 
but likewiſe to its inceſlant, active 
* energy. It appears, from innumer- 
% able Phænomena, to pervade all Na- 
te ture, and by its various Modifications 
1 to conſtitute the peculiar diftinguiſh- 
ing Properties of Bodies; Light and 
Fire conſiſt in it; and whatever In- 
* fluence they have in generating and 
« ſupporting Animal and Vegetable Life, 
is ſolely to be aſcribed to it. It 4s to 
« the Ethereal Fluid, that Metals owe 
| 6c their Splendour, Ductility. and Elafti- 
6e city ; ; Magnets their Polarity, and all 
* Bodies their Electricity. e It is eaſier 
* to conceive, that one Agent ſhould 
« produce many Effects, than that many 
« Agents ſhould, without Confuſion, 
« exert at the ſame Time, and on the 
% ſame Body, their reſpective Powers, as 
«*« of Electricity, Gravity, Magnetiſm, 
« Elaſticity, &c. Beſides, have we not 

8 3 8 * Jia. 
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tt innumerable Inſtances in the Hiſtory 
e of Nature, of the ſame Agent produc- 
*« ing various Effects? Doth not Fire 
« excite Heat, cauſe Light, Extenſion, 
« Elaſticity? Doth net the Electric 
% Fluid produce the Effects of Attracs 
* tion, Repulſion, Magnetiſm, &c. * 
Let us then hear no more of the Powers 
Attraction and Repuljion; Powers, the 
Abſence of which annihilates the very 
Subſtance, to which 888 belong! It is 


* Philoſophical RI into the Cauſe of Ani- 
mal Heat, p. 270, 1, 3, 4. 
«© Magnetiſm and Electricity are not new Quali- 
c ties, reſulting from different and unknown Powers; 
c but merely Emiſſions of certain Streams of Mat- 
„ which produce certain, determinate Motions. 
Dr. Clarke's Second Defence of his Letter to Mr, 
Dodwell. 

« Electricity, as it is one of the moſt powerful, is 
& alſo one of the moſt important Agents in Nature.“ 
Mr. Henley in Phil. Tranſ. 1777; Part I. p. 97. &c. 
See Bp. Berkeley” s Siris, Sect. 189, 190. 


Matter 
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Matter in Motion, that Cauſes the Pliæa 
nomena of Attraction and Repulſion? 
and this Motion can only be produced 
and continued by the great Firft Cauſe; 
who, as Dr. Prieſtley juſtly obſerves, con- 
fantly ſupports the Laws of Nature. Nuss 
EN G νν xamoews *, Nuy qe aJuvertoy To 
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Anima, Lib. I. Cap. 2. 
+ Nemeſius, de Natura dah p. * 
1 Ariſtot. de Generatione & Corruptione, Lib: J. 
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| The Newtonian Rule, not to admit 
more Cauſes of Things, than are ſuffi- 
cient to explain Appearances—is what I 
am very willing to abide by in conſider- 
ing this Subject ;. and yet; while Exten- 
fron makes any Part of the Definition of 
Matter, I ſhall, I apprehend, find myſelf 
under a Neceſſity of looking farther than 
the material Syſtem; in order to account 
for that Conſciouſneſs, poſſeſs; which 
being ONE, I cannot but pronounce, 

that the Subſtance, to which it belongs, 
is not extended *, Dr. Prieſtley ſays, that 
„ thoſe who have written about Con- 
« ſciouſneſs, have given him no clear 
56 Idea of the Subject .“ For my own 
Part, I think, nothing can be clearer 


* c Conſciouſneſs ſignifies the reflex Act, by 
« which I know, that I hin, and that my T houghts 
“ and Actions are my own and not another's. Dr. 
| Clarke” s Second Defence of his Letter to Mr. Dod- 
well. 

+ Diſquiſitions, p. 86, 


than 
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than what Dr. Clarke has written on 

this Subject, in his Letter to Mr. Dod- 

well *, and at the Concluſion of his Se- 

cond Defence of that Letter +. If 

Thought ariſes from the Vibration of a 
rertain Syſtem of Matter, then every Par- 
ticle of that vibrating Syſtem muſt have 
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* Edit. $vs. p. 246. 

4 © If Souls be extended Sub/ances, confifting of 
mere Points, one without another, all concurring 
d in every Senſation ; then muſt cnc, one of thoſe 
ic Points either perceive a Point and Part of the Ob. 
ce ject only, or elſe the hole. Now, if every Poini 
tc of the extended Soul perceive only a Point of the 
&* Odject, then is there no one Thing in us, that 
tc perceives the I pole, or which can compare one 
«& Part with another. But if every Point of the 
* extended Soul perceive the whole Object at once; 
<« conſiſting of many Parts, then would there be in- 
&< numerable Perceptions of the ſame Object in every 
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& Senſation ; as many, as there are Points in the 
d extended Soul. And from both thoſe Suppoſitions 
« it would alike follow, that no Man is one /ingl? 
« Percipitnt of Perſon, but that there are innumer- 
de able diſtin? Percipients and Perſons in every Man.“ 
Dr. Cudworth's Intellectual Syſtem, p. 826. 
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I. 387 1 
a Aiſtinci Conſciouſneſs; for every Particle 
of that Syſtem is diſtiuct, and the Vibra- 
tion of the whole Syſtem is nothing more 
than the Sum of, the Vibrations of its 
diſtindt Parts. The whole cannot con- 
tain more than its Parts; and therefore, 
if the Parts of a vibrating Syſtem have 
not diſtinct Cogitation (which muſt be 
ſelf-eyident to every man, who reflects 
upon his "Conſciouſneſs and Individuality) 
neither. can Thought ariſe from the Vi- 
bratign of the whole Syſtem. -** The 
Power of the Whole, being but the 
« Sum or Mixture of the Powers of the 
2 Parts, cannot poſſibly be of a different 
oo Kind: or Species from all the feveral 
Powers of the Parts; ; thinking is, of 
« of Neceſſity, ſpecifically different from 
all and every one of the Powers, 


40 known or unknown, of Particles, 
D «© which 


wy FS 


7 which are confetſed to be void of 
«« Thought *. 


A Syſtem of Matter, according to Dr, 

. Prieſtley, has the Powers Attraction 
end Repulfion 3 and fo has every Particle, 
of which that Syſtem is compounded, 
And the Caſe cannot but be the ſame 
with a Syſtem of Matter, that has à pers 
cipient, or ſentient Power. © Reſiding 
in the whole, and not reſiding in the 
6 nity is refiding, and not reſiding in 
« jt; at the ſame Time +,” * Un- 
> » Fo Particles of Matter, however 
put together, can have nothing thereby 
added to them, but a new Relation of 
t Poſition, which, tis impoffible, ſhould 


© Dr. Clarke's Second Defence, p. 106. 

Avayxn apa, ere Tavra voti, au] vat, reg 
$101 Avetayopas, n xpaty* Ter o eg, wa i 
yyvapith —Ariſtot. de Anima, Lib. III. cap. 4+ 


+ Dr. Clarke's Second Defence, p. 123- 


(35 1 
give Thought and Knowledge. to 
60 them *. 


A percipient, ſentient Power, ſuper- 
added to a vibrating Syſtem, made up of 
unthinking Parts, muſt either reſult from 
the whole vibrating Syſtem, without re- 
ſiding i in its ſeveral Parts ; which is ab- 
ſurd; or it is a Quality or Power ſub- 
fiſting without a Subſtance ; which is, if 
poſſible, ſtill more abſurd. If it cannot 
be the Power of the ſeveral Parts of the 
vibrating Syſtem, which Parts; it is ad- 
mitted, are without Thought, it muſt 
neceſſarily be the Faculty of a diſtinct 


Subſtance +. 
ö Dr. 


Locke's Eſſay, Book IV. Chap. X. 15. 


* « Parts of any Subſtance muſt be of the ſame 
: 0 Subſtance by the Terms, and of the ſame Nature 
„ with the Whole, of which they are Parts; differ- 
„ing only from the Whole in more or leſs, but not 


< in Nature and fundamental Properties; otherwiſe 
D 2 <« the 


LES | 

Dr. Prieſtley is pleaſed to ſay *, “If 

te one Kind of Subſtance be capable of 

« ſupporting all the known Properties 

« of Man; that is, if theſe Properties 

« have nothing in them, that is abſo- 

* lutely incompatible with one another, 

% we ſhall be obliged to conclude, that 

no other Kind of Subſtance enters into. 
«« his Compoſition.” | 


The Doctor will not, I preſume, deny 
that the ſeparate Particles of Matter, of 


& the Subſtance of theſe Parts would not be the ſame 
« with that of the Whole ; or they would be Parts 
“of the ſame Subſtance, and not of the ſame Sub- 
<« ſtance, which is contradictory. '— Baxter's En- 
quiry into the Nature of the Human Soul, p. 232. 
See alſo p. 234, 5, 6, 7. 

Mr. Locke, who is often quoted by Infidel Writers 
on this Subject, expreſly ſays, that the more pro- 
e bable Opinion is, that Conſciouſneſs is annexed to 
« the A gection of an individual, immaterial Sub/lance.” 
—Effay, Book II. Chap. XXVII. 25. 


1 Diſquiſitions, p. 25. | 
F which 


ED 


Bo 

which a vibrating Syſtem is compounded, 
are devoid of Thought ; or indeed, that 
a vibrating, material Syſtem cannot be 
made up of any other Particles; and it 
has been, I think, demonſtrated, that no 
poſſible Organization of theſe Particles 
can produce an individual, conſcious Being. 
It is not, in Fact, conceivable, that an 
individual, percipient Power ſhould be 
ſuperadded to a material Syſtem ; and to 
ſay, that the Divine Being can, if 

pleaſes, ſuperadd ſuch a Power, is to * 
that He can make a Subſtance to be Mat- 
ter, and not Matter, at the ſame Time; 
which is one of thoſe Things one may 
aſſert, without the leaſt Impiety, to be 
impoſſible to God himſelf . We have 


not, mereſons: in Matter a SubRtance 
W 


cc It is perfectly abſurd to ſay, infinite Power 
* may ſuperadd a Property to a Subſtance in- 
capable of receiving it,” — Baxter's Enquiry, &e. 


Vol. I. p. 370. _ 
D 3 "6 x 
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capable of ſupporting all the | known Pro- 
perties of Man, For, whatever conſiſts 
of ſeparate, diſtin& Parts, we have ſeen 


is incompatible with Thought. Divi- 


duality and Individuality can not poſſibly 
belong to one and the ſame Subſtance. 


The Doctor ſays, ©* we have no pro- 
** per Idea of any Eſſence whatſoever .“ 


«© To aſſign the Power of God, inſtead of a natural 
te Reaſon, or to fly to the Power of Gad againſt clear 
« Reaſon; appear to me equally unphiloſophical. 
“ And indeed, conſidering that we can take our 


«© Meaſure of Things only by thoſe Ideas which we 
«© have of them, if after we have duly compared thoſe 


Ideas, and determined of the Natures and Diffe- 


F© rences of Things according to them, it ſhall be 


*© thought a ſufficient Anſwer to have Recourſe to 
* the Power of God, then we ſhall never be able to 


„ know how to judge of any Thing; or when we 
F* have concluded any Thing. And Tranſub/tanti- 


ation itſelf may be good ſound Doctrine, notwithfland- 
«© mg all that Philoſophy ſhall demonſtrate tothe contrary, 


from the Idea we have of Body,” —Nortis's Theory 
of the Ideal World, Vol. II, p. 48. 


+ Diſquiſitions, p. 104. 
; But 
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But if we have an Idea of the Properties 
of any Eſſence or Subſtance, we have, I 


apprehend, a proper Idea of it ; for we 
have all the Idea it is poſſible we ſhould ' 
have, The internal Conſtitution, from 
which the Powers or Properties of any 
Subſtance flow, it muſt be confeſſed i is, 
and perhaps for ever will be, out of our 


Reach *. However, we know well 
| enough, 


* Les Philoſophes tombent aſſez d' accord, 
“ qu'on doit regarder comme / Eſſence d une Choſe ce 
$ que l'on reconnoit de premier dans cette choſe, ce 
20 qui en eſt inſeparable, & d'ou dependent toutes les 
“ proprietez qui lui conviennent, ou qui ſont ren» 
© ferm&es dans Þ'Idee qu'on en a; comme la Durett, 
C la Molle 72 la Fluidite, le Mouvement, le Repos, la 
Figure, la Diviſibilité, I Impinttrabilite, & Þ Etendiie, 
« & confiderer d'abord lequel de tous ſes Attributs 

*« en eſt inſeparable. Ainſi Ig Fluiditt, la Durete, la 

 Molleſſe, la Mauvement, & le Repos, fe pouvant ſe- 
te parer de la Matiere, puiſque il y a pluſieurs Corps 

« qui ſont ſans Durett, ou ſans Fluidité, ou ſans 
« Molleſſe, qui ne ſont point en Mouvement, ou en- 

t fin qui ne ſont point en repos ; il $'enſuit claire- 

| D 4 ee ment, 


[ET] 
enough, that a Subſtance, which has 
Powers and Properties incompatible-with 
thoſe of another Subſtance, muſt be a 
different Subſtance, It is from their 
Properties, that we know Subſtances. 
Indeed the Word, Property, is relative, 
and implies Subſtance. It is by their 
Properties that we diſtinguith Subſtances 
from one another. We call Ga/d a ma- 
terial Subſtance ; and we ſay, that Szlver 


„ment, que tout ces Attributs ne lui ſont point E/- 
« /entiels, Mais il en reſte quatre, que nous conce- 
vons inſeparables de la matiére; ſgavoir la Figure, 
. Diviſibilite, Þ Impinitrabilits, & Þ Btendiie. De 
„ ſorte que pourvoir quel eſt PAttribut qu'on doit 
prendre pour / Efſence, il ne faut plus ſonger a les 
ſeéparer, mais ſeulement examiner, lequel eſt le 
<< premier, & qui n'en ſuppole point d'autre. On 
< reconnoit facilement, que la Figure, la Diviſibiliti, 
& ÞImpenttrabilite, ſuppoſe Þ Etendie, & que Eten- - 
<* due ne ſuppoſe rien; mais des qu'elle eſt donnee, 
„a Diviſibilite, P Impenetrabilite, & la Figure ſont 
* donnëes. Ainſi on doit conclure, que PEten- 
. | * due eft I Eſſence de la Matiere.''—-Malbranche, Ro- 

cherche de la Verite, Liv, III. Chap. 8. 
| differs 
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differs from Gold in Colour and ſpecific 
Gravity; but we ſtill include it in the 
Claſs of material Subſtances; becauſe it 
has many Things in common with Gold, 
and other Metals; as Extenſion, Figure, 
Fufibility, and Impenetrability. But if it 
had no one Property effential to Gold or 
other material Subſtance, we ſhould juſtly 
conclude it to be abſolutely of a different 
Nature, And this is the Caſe with Mind: 
| Senſation, Thought, Memory, Volition ! 
What have they ſimilar to Solidity, Ex- 
tenſion, Figure ? Can there be ſuch a 
Thing as indiviſible Matter? Or ſuch a 
Thing as diviſible Senſation, Thought, 
Yalition ? There is but one Thing, that 
Mind and Matter can be conceived to 
have in common; and that is Motion. 
But here again the Difference is immenſe; 
for a Capability of being moved 46 extra, 


has not even the moſt diſtant Similarity 


to the Power of moving ourſelves of 
3 | Fe other 
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other Things. Mind has the Power of 
Motion in itſelf; which, if we know 
any Thing, we are certain. is not the 
Caſe with Matter? *. ; 
We 
Differentiæ vero mutua oppoſitione ſe invicem 
Huftrant ; ita ut impoſſibile fit ut quis intelligat, quid 
ſit materialis ſuhſtantia quin eo ipſo ſtatim intelligat, 
quid fit ſubiantia immaterialis; aut quid fit vitam 
motumve ex ſe non habere, quin continuo percipiat 
quid fit utraque in ſe habere, vel communicare poſſe 
eliis, Mori Enchirid. Metaphyſic. p. 380. ; 


Aster , r vB) povoy Dupadey π,ẽvt, 
A De £1y2 H ve V aur rh wepyiag tot 
vet c]N’Ja Tun svp. — Ariſtot. de Generat. 
Animal. Lib. II. Cap. 3. 


To pev aioSnrit0v x avev owuaros* 6 os Ns 
Yoproos,—Ariſtot, de Anima, Lib. III. Cap. 4. 


O os Ns doixey ty yiveorDat, Bota rig BoX, xc 
* Neis Nc. —Tbid, Lib. I. Cap. 4. 
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. Ibid. 
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We have no Idea of Subſtances but 
from their Properties; but we cannot 
but be convinced, that all Properties muſt 
have a Subſtance ſuited to them to in- 
here in. We ſuppoſe ſuch a Subſtance 
for Solidity, Extenfi on, Diviſibility; which 
we term Matter : And muſt we not con- 
clude, that there is a Subſtance equally 
proper for Senſation, Thought, Recollec- 
tion, Volition? But though we know 
nothing of Subſtances, but from their 
Properties, or rather the Effect theſe Pro- 
perties have on us will it follow, that 
Properties, ſo eſſentially different, are not 
the Properties of diſtinct Subſtances ? 
Juſt reaſoning will certainly lead us to 


Xp Des de £51 jaovoy TED? rep 91, x TETO | 
1.0v0v  aDavaroy nat aidtoy, — Ibid, Lib. II. 
Cap.. 5. 


Eos Luyns yevos iTtpoy £1var* At TETo H 
woeyerar yorrſroDaun xagDante To al Tg 
pNaprs . — Ibid. Lib. II. Cap. 2. 
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the direct contrary Concluffqn. | Speak - 


ing of the Divine Nature the Doctor 
frankly acknowledges, that the Pro- 


« perties or Powers being different, the 
« Subſtance or Eſſence muſt be different 


&-alfo *,” 


As many of the Objects of our 


Ideas are diviſible,” Dr. Prieſtley 1s 
confident to fay, © it neceſſarily follows, 
« that the Ideas themſelves are diviſible 


« alſo +.” He inſtances in the Idea of 


a Man, of his Head, Arms, 7. runk, Legs, 
&c. But this is a mere Sophiſm. The 
Idea of a Leg is not Part of an Idea; it 


| is as compleat an Idea of itſelf, as the 


Idea of Man is. The Idea of one 1s 
ONE Idea; the Idea of a Million is no 


more. 


vet Dr. Prieſtley ſays, Ideas, which 
have Parts, as moſt of our Ideas 


* Diſquiſitions, p. 107. + Ibid. p. 37. 
66 mani - 


(4 

« manifeſtly have, cannot exiſt in a Soul, 

« that has no Parts *.” I have the Idea 
of a Cord, which conſiſts of many 
Threads; I can, in Imagination, untwiſt 
this Cord, and by ſo doing have ſeveral 
diſtin& Ideas; but one of theſe Threads 
is not a Part of an Idea, but as compleat 
an Idea as that of the Cord is. The Idea 

of every Subſtance is complex; it is a 

Combination of many ſimple Ideas. Let 
us inſtance in the Sun. I can, at plea- 
ſure, analyſe this Idea into Heat, Bright- 
neſs, Roundugſi, &c. &c. Yet my Idea 
of the Sun is but one Idea. And my be- 
ing able to refolve this Idea into all the 
fimple Ideas, of which it is an Aggregate; 
no more proves the Mind, that does This, 
to be made of Parts, than my being able 
to form the Ideas of Heat, Brightneſs, 
and Roundneſs, on any other Occaſion, 
does. As ſimple Ideas are obſerved to 


* Diſquiſitions, p. 102. 3 
| „ exit 
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e exiſt in ſeveral Combinations united 
e together; fo the Mind has a Power 
«to conſider ſeveral of them united to- 
5 gether, as one Idea *.“ * We can 
e not only conceive Extenffon without 
ce Cogitation, and again Cogitation with- 
e out Extenſion ; from whence may be 
© inferred, that they are Entities really 
« diſtin; and ſeparable from one ano- 
* ther (we having no other Rule to 
judge of the real Diſtinction and Se- 
e patability of Things than from our 
% Conceptions) but alſo are not able to 
« conceive C ogitation with Extenſion. 
* We cannot conceive a 7. hought to be 
c of ſuch a certain Length, Breadth, and 
| & Thickneſs, meaſurable by Inches and 
| &© Feet, and by ſolid Meaſures. We 
et cannot conceive Half; or a Third Part; 
| d or 4 Twentieth Part of a Thought, 
& much leſs of the Thought of an in- 
| * Locke's Eſſay, Book II. Chap. XII. I. 
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divifible Thing; neither can we cons 
1% ceive every Thought to be of ſome 
te certain, determinate Figure, either 
&© rgund. or angular ; ſpherical, cubical, or 
y en z or the like 9. 5 


* 


C 


But the Boden am FRE « if the 
865 Archetypes of our Ideas have Exten- 
« fon, the Ideas muſt have it likewiſe; 
% and therefore the Mind, whether mas 
« terial or immaterial, muſt have Exters 
tc ſion alſo +.” If it wers true, that a 
ſentient - Subſtance, extended or non- 
extended, could not have an Idea diſſi- 
milar to itſelf, as to Extenſion or Non- 
Extenſion, the Ideas of ſuch a Subſtance 
would be few indeed! In the Idea of 
Extenſion, I have only the Idea of the 
Parts of Matter in a State of Contiguity. 
Let the Expanſion of Space, 2 


9 Dr. Cudworth's Intellefual Syſtem, oy 828. 


+ Wee, p. 38. 
* 


EF 1 


by this Matter; be ever ſo large, the 
Idea of it is but one Idea. The Idea of 
Extenſion is the Mind's Concluſion from 
its Senſations and Perceptions. Upon 
touching the Table, on which I write, I 
have the Idea of Refftance : When I lay 
my Hand on the Table, I perceive it is 
not a ſingle Particle of Matter that re- 
ſiſts, but many Particles cloſely united. 
By the Addition of thoſe Particles to 
that I firſt touched, the Mind concludes, 
that the Body, in which thoſe Particles 
are united, is extended. Is it neceſlary, 

that the ſentient Subſtance ſhould be ex- 
tended, to form an Idea of the Juxta- 
poſition of the Parts of which Bodies 
are compoſed ? If I place a Ball between 
my Hands, I have no Senſation but that 
of Reſiſtance ; yet the Mind unavoidably 
concludes, that the two Sides of the 
Ball are at a Diſtance from one another, 


| and that the Matter of it is extended. 
As 


( 49 } 
As to vz 2 Extenſion, be it obſerved, 


that though there i is an Image formed on 


the Retina, that has generally ſome Re- 
ſemblance of the Object, yet it is not ſo 


much a8 pretended, that there is any 


ſuch Image in the Optic Nerve, or in 
the Brain. It is an undoubted Truth, 


that Perſons, born blind, may have an 
Idea of Extenſion ; but the Ti ouch, from 


which they derived this Idea, gave them 
nothing but the Senſation of Hardnefe 


| and Reffance, which has not the leaſt 
e to Extenſiom *, "in 
5 tended 


* ce Some Ideas are found zceotipinyig the moſt 
ce different Senſations; which yet are not to be per- 
© ceived ſeparately from ſome ſenſible Quality; fuch 
are Extenſion, Figure, Motion, and Reſi, which 
& accompany the Ideas of Sight or Colours, and yet 
«© may be perceived without thein, as in the Ideas of 
de Pouch, at leaſt if we move our Organs along the 

ee parts of the Body touched. Extenſion, Figure, 
cc Motion, or Reft, ſeem therefore to be more pro- 


ws perl called Ideas accompanying the Senſations f 
| E & Sight 


- 
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tended Image is indeed painted. on, the 
Bottom of the Eye; but the Caſe, I 
have juſt mentioned, proves, that the 
Sight of this Image is not neceſſary to 
the acquiring the Idea of Extenſion. And 


indeed, if it wers neceſſary, it is 1 moſt 


certain, that we ſhould never have tho 
Idea ; Gor it In; acknowledged, that the 
Mind does not ſee it there. The ſeat of 
the ſentient Power the Doctor admits 


et Sight and Touch, than the Senſations of either of - 


< thoſe Senſes,” Hutcheſon's Eſſay on the Nature 


and Conduct of the Paſſions, SeR. I. 


„It is true, we have Feelings of ad. which 


% eyery Moment preſent Extenſion to the Mind; but 


37s how they come to do ſo is the Queſtion for theſe 


Feelings do no more reſemble Extenſion, than they 

“ reſemble Juſtice or Courage; nor can the Exiſtence 

c of extended Things be inferred from. theſe Feel- 

e ings by any Rules of nn. . on Hu- 
man Mind, p. 134. 


“There is here a F celing and a Concluſion derwen 


« from it, or ſome Way ſuggeſted 71 it. — . 
5 


See alſo Locke's EE, Bock L Chap, IX. 9. 
to 


f 5t J 


to _ inthe Brain, and no one has ever 


ſuppoſed, that any Image is painted in 
the Brain. The whole Buſineſs; accord 


ing to Dr. Prleſtley, is performed by 
Vibrations; and a Vibration ean be no 


more than a. Vibration, let the Object, 


that made the Imprefſion, which excited 
this Vibration, be extended, or 'n0n-ex- 


* 
— x Nl 5 „ 
a” 1 


How often muſt it be aa that 


e and Ideas have uo Reſemblante 


of the Subſtances, that are the Occaſions 


of their being ſuggeſted to us? I ſhall 


us ſoon believe, that-the'percipient Power 
within one is 4 Blacl Cat, becauſe I have 
at this Inſtant the Idea of one, that fats at 
my Elbow, as that this Power is extended, 
becauſe I have the Idea of N : 
An extended, percipient Pow wer! Wh at 
(wonderful Things has modern Phileſo- 


E + = phy 
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phy produced ! © An extended Soul ſeerns 
juſt ſuch another Phraſe as 4 green Sound, 
an Ell of Conſciouſneſs, a Cube of Vir- 
fue . 46 Theſe Qualities (Extenſion 
« and Figure) are in the Mind only as 
e they are perceived by it, that is, not 
« by Way of Mode or Attribute, but 
« by Way of Idea; and it no more fol- 
“ lows, that the Soul or Mind is ex- 
& fended, becauſe Extenſion exiſts in it 
«« alone, than it does, that it is red or 
« blue, becauſe theſe. Colours are on all 
«© Hands acknowledged to exiſt in it, 
and no where elſe .“ I truſt, that 
my quoting this Paſſage will not lead any 
one, who ſhall chance to. read thefe' Pa- 


pers, to ſuſpect, that I believe 8 
to exiſt in the Mind alone. 


— 


12 Bp. Law's Notes to Archbiſhop King's Origh 
5 Evil, . 34- | 


1 Bp. Berkeleys Pricgiples of Human Knowledge 
Sect. 49. | 3.1 Ta fs 
The 
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The fentient Power, extended or not, 
has Ideas, that are not extended; for it 
has Ideas of Hardneſs, Softneſs, Attrac- 
tion, Repulfion, Motion, Ręſt, &c. &c.; 
which, though Affections of Matter, cer- 
tainly ſtand clear of all Extenſion. And 
is there not juſt as much Difficulty in 
conceivin g, that an extended percipient 
Power ſhould have Ideas without Exten- 
fon, as that an unextended percipient 
Subſtance ſhould have the Idea of Exten- 
fon? If an extended, percipient Power 
may have Ideas, that have no natural 
Connection with Extenſi jon, it ſeems but 
reaſonable to admit the Poſſibility, that 
an unextended, intelligent Subſtance may 
have Ideas, that have no natural Con- 
nection with Non-Extenfion. If the Soul 
muſt be extended, merely becauſe it has 
the Idea of Extenſion, it ſeems a neceſſary 
Concluſion, that its Extenſon muſt be 
proportioned to that of the extended 
E 3 Body, 
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Body, of which it has an Idea ; and 
therefore, as my Mind takes in perfectly 
the Idea of a Field, which is now be- 
fore my Eyes, and which, I apprehend; 
contains about forty” Acres, it ſhould 
follow, that my Mind has the Length 
and Breadth of forty Acres. In a Ma- | 
ment my Mind forms the Idea of à Pin's 
Point; and it ſhould follow likewiſe, 
that its Dimenſions are inſtantaneoufly 
redueed to the Size of the Point of a 
. KM he Mind muſt, be extended, 


| becauſe 


* « Were That, which perceiveth | in us, a Mag- 
e nitude, then could it not be 10h TAYTI ale Nr, | 
ce equal-to every ſenſible, and alike perceive both leſſer 
& and greater Magnitnde tharr itſelf; but leaft of all 
could (it: perceive ſuch Things as have no Mugni- 
80 tude at all. r Cudworth's Intellectual Syſ- 
tem, p- . | 

Ob f a10Syo1s Heyde 81, XK Roger Tis 
vt e EXELVS. Auiſtot. de 8 Lib. II. 
Cap. XII. | S 44 | 
The Soul conceives extended Thing 8 
. ancxlendedl and indiviſi byy ; ; for as the Diſtance 
0 cc of. 
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becauſe the Ideas are, and the Ideas muſt 


be extended, becauſe the Archetypes are 
ſo; it can only be, becauſe the Mind, 
the Ideas, and the Archetypes muſt be 
exactly fimilar ; and this Similarity muſt 
pacing to Size as well as Figure, 


56 of a whey Huis, is enticed into a narrow 
6e Compaſs in the Pupil of the Eye, ſo are all the 
6c Diſtances yet more contracted in the Soul itſelf, 
« and there underſtood indiſtantly. For the Thought 
* of a Mile's Diftance, or of ten Thoyſand Miles, 
£ or Semidiameters of the Earth, takes up no more 
* Room in the Soul, nor ſtretches it any more, 
ce than does the Thought of a Foot or an Inch, or 
$ indeed of a Mathematical Point.” —Dr. Cudworth, 
in the Place quoted above. 
78 Quis quzſo unguam concepit mediam, aut 
c“ quartam partem anime? An magnas animas plus 
6c ſpatii quam parvas occupare videmus, ſpirituſque 
£ noſter, cum multa concipimus, num grandior ſit 
« mole, quam cum pauciora intelligimus ? Tractat. 
de Mente humana (Autore Ludovic. de la Forge, 
Medicinæ apud Salmurienſes Doctore) Cap. V. 
Amſtelodami apud Dan. Elzevir, 1669. 


\ 


E 
There was ſomething like the Appear- 


ance of Argument in this Way of Rea- 


ſoning, (though indeed there was no- 
thing but the Appearance) while Philo- 
ſophy reſted itſelf on the Images of. vir 
fible Objects painted on the Retina; but, 


upon the Syſtem of Vibrations, the poor 


Appearance of Reaſoning vaniſhes. For 
what Reſemblance has a Vibration to 
Extenſion + ? If you. perceive any fach; 

then I aſk, what Reſemblance has 4 Vi- 


 bration to Senſation Are Senſations e- 


tended! 5 Can Vibrations equally well re- 


ſemble Extenſon and Non- Extenſion ? 

The Brain, which is extended, vibrates 
in Conſequence of an Impreſſion, that 
produced an unextended Senſation ; ; it vi- 
brates, differently it may be ſuppoſed, 
in Conſequence of an Imprefſion made 


by an extended Object; but it is not the 


extended, vibrating Brain, that perceives, 
weren to Dr. TRY; but 4 perci- 


2 3 prent 
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pient Power ſuperadded to this vibrating 
Brain. I will not ſay, it is ridiculous to 
talk of. an extended Power ; no! let it 
be Philoſophy to do ſo. But ſure, I may 
be permitted to aſk, where is the Ne- 
ceſſity of the Powers being extended, 
when the Buſineſs only is to judge of 
the different Vibrations. of the Brain, 
that affect it; all which, as it ſeems, 
this imaginary, ſuperadded, percipient 
Power may do full as well without Ex- 
penſion, as with it. 


Dr. Prieſtley, having told us, that it 
« is ſuppoſed, that the Brain, beſides 
ce its vibratory Power, hath ſuperadded 
te it a percipient, or ſentient Power 
* likewiſe,” adds, there is no Rea- 
** ſon, that we know of, why this Power 
might not be imparted. to it“. But 
as a vibratory Power will ome 


* Diſquiſitions, page 91. 
Re nothing 
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nothing but Vibrations; and he 'aflures 
us, that the Brain Ttfetf” is the: perci- 
« Sent Power, as well as the Subject 
«gf rbefe Pibrations'® ;” it cannot but 
ſeem- ſomething ſtrange, that the Bram 
ſhould” vibrate in order to inform itſelf 
of what paſſes within itſelf ; and that 
it ſhould get Information of any Thing 
by Vibrations, but of be Vibrations them- 
les. And all this will appear yet more 
ſtrange, when we conſider, that, ac- 
cording to the Doctor, though rhe Vi- 
brations of the Brain produce I as, and 
. the Brain is the percipient Power, as well 
as the Subject of theſe Vibrations; yet, 
« it is eaſy to form an Idea of there 
« being Vibrations without any Percep- 
% tions accompanying them ;”— that the 
Motion of the percipient Syſtem pro- 
duces Perception, and yet the percipient 
Syſtem may be in Motion without any 


3 * Diſquiſiions, p. 90. | 
SA | Pes 
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Perception | *#. We ſee every Thing is 
done which the Doctor thinks neceſſary, 
to generate a Senſation, or an Idea. An 
| Impreſſion muſt produce @ Vibration; for 
the Brain is Matter, and muſt vibrate 
under an Impreſſion; and the acknow- 
ledged. Bufinefs of a Vibration is to pro- 
duce Perception. It cannot be ſaid, that 
the percipient Power is abſent; for the 

Doctor aſſures us, that the Brain is the 
percipient Power, as well as the Subject 
of theſe Vibrations. There may till, 
however, be no Perception. What is the 
Cauſe ? Has the percipient Power ſome 

* Dr. Prieſtley ſays, « Whatever may be the 
te Effect of any Senſation or Idea upon the Brain, the 
„ Impreſſion may be fo ſtrong as to overpower all 
other Impreſſions.” (p. 100.) That is, in a few 
Words, the Brain, when labouring under one Vibra- 
tion, is incapable of having another at the ſame 
Time; or if it is vibrated, the percipient Power can- 
not take in more than one Vibration at a Time. 


Compare this with the Paſſage quoted below from the 
goth Page of the Doctor's Work. 


other 


([ 6 J 

other Object, that takes up its Atten- 
tion? That cannot be the Caſe; for 
the Doctor aſſures us, that ** the Brain 
* muſt feel. the Effect of every particu- 
« lar Impreſſion made upon it *. Be- 
ſides, the percipient Power is conſcious 
of nothing without Vibrations. We 
want to account for the Brain's not per- 
ceiving, when it has Vibrations. And 
the Impoſſibility of doing this, upon the 
Doctor's Syſtem, is a plain Proof, that 
his Syſtem is ill founded; and that the 

Author of Nature has not ſuperadded to 
the vibratory Power of the Brain, a per 


cipient and ſentient Power ſo ill fitted 


for the Buſineſs, that it is, upon this Hy- 
potheſis, impoſſible to account for one 
of the moſt common Phznomena in 
Nature. Lodge an immaterial, intelli- 
gent Subſtance in the Brain, and this 
Difficulty vaniſhes. The Mind never 


* Diſquiſitions, p. 90. 


fails 


Ky — had > 


1 6 ] 
fails to attend to the Impreſſions made 
on the Organs of Senſe, if ſhe is not 
occupied with her own Ideas; and even 
when ſhe is thus engaged, her Attention 
is to be recalled by a ſtrong Impreſſion. 


f That Motion cannot produce 7 bought, 
1s ſtrictly demonſtrable ; for Motion is 
ſucceſſive, - both as to Place and Time, 
being from Point to Point. Let the 
Point A be the terminus a quo ; the 
Point B the terminus ad quem; but when 
Matter is in A, it is not in Motion; and 
therefore can. have no Pretenſion to the 
Power of producing Thought ; for Mo- 
tion is then in futuro; and when the 
Matter has arrived at B, the Motion from 
A to B is paſt, And is it poſſible, that 
Motion ſhould produce Thought, which 
is individual, when no Points of it are, 
even in Imagination, co-exifent, either 

as to Place or Time? Subdivide the Time 
and 
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SY Now Idea we have, or can have, 
of Matter in Motian, is, that it changes 


united to different Parts of Sp And 
if this be, as, I am perſuaded, it is, the 
whole of the Buſineſs, we have a freſh 


Demonſtration; that Thought cannot ariſe 


from - the Motion of Matter. For out 
Thoughts are capable of an infinite Di- 
verfity ; but what Diverſity can arife 
from the ſucceſſive Application of the 
fame Matter to different Parts of Space? 
Begin with 4, and ſuppoſe different 
Parts of Space to the End of the Alpha» 
bet; and if the Adotron from A to 8 
muſt neceſſarily continue the ſame to the 
bn 8 End 


Ind 


f 6s | 


End of che imagined Sgere; as the Parts 


of th his. Spore are undoubtedly annuus 


cu, and, therefore could produce no 


„ 


Change in the Aerion, nor ie ſine 


in the Idea. oe 10 
We muſt not, however, forget, iat 
it 18, not th Morton of Matter in general, 
that is ſuppoſed, to produce Ideas; but 
the Motion of a certain Syſtem of Matter. 
But is the Matter of this Syuſtem in any 
Reſpect different from other Matter ? Or 
does the Motion of this Matter differ 
from the Motion of any other Matter ? 
One, or both of theſe Things muſt cer- 
tainiy be true, or all Matter in Motion 
muſt think alike. But, that either of them 
1s true, Lapprehend, Dr. Prieſtley.) will not 
undertake to prove; becauſe the contrary 


may undeniably be ſhewn upon his Hy- 


potheſis. For the Fleſh of a dead Ani- 


mal has all the Doctor thinks eſſential to 
3 Matter ; ; 


f 64 | 


Matter; Extenßon, Attrattion; R eÞulfion: 

It has yet more; it has 'a Capability of 
Moth; for a Football may be throw] n 
in any Direction, and with any Degree 
of Velocity. wy 41 1 


Miete Motion can do no mote & to the 
2 Bole, than it can to the Part. ſepa⸗ 
rately. Suppoſe, if you Pleaſe, Milli ons 
of Millions of Particles, and give to the 
Maſs, compoſed of theſe Particles, Mil- 
lions of Millions of Times as much 
Velocity, as could be conceived to be- 
long to a ſingle Atom; yet fill there 
would be nothing but Matter and 2 
tion. Take a Million of Fi igures, and 
add, ſubtract, multiply, and divide, as 
long as you pleaſe ; the Products, the 
Remainders, the Quotients will ſtill be, 0 
as they were at firſt, mere Fi __ 1 


4 
*. * 


* 
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. The Compariſon of Ideas havin g been 
objected to Dr. Prieſtley's Theory of 
Vibrations, he ſays in Anſwer, - that 
«« the Brain, being the percipient Power, 
« as well as the Subject of theſe Vibra- 
© tions, muſt feel, not only every par- 
« ticular Impreſſion made upon it, but 
c alſo all, that can reſult from the Com- 
« bination of ever ſo many Impreſſions 
« at the ſame Time *. And be it ad- 
mitted, that the Brain may feel a Com- 
bination of Impreſſions at the ſame 
Time; but can it alike feel @ preſent Im- 
preſſion, and the Idea or Copy of one 
made upon it ſeveral Years paſt? The 
Idea or Copy of an Impreſſion, Mr. Hume 

obſerves, is fainter than the Impreflion. 
And if the percipient Power cannot feel 
a preſent Impreſſion, and the Copy of a 
paſt one with equal Force and Energy ; 
as the Vibratory Power can, in this 


* 


V Difquiſitions, p. 90. 
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Caſe, convey nothing to the percipient 


Power, but one frong.: Vibration and 


another wea# one; the percipient Power 
can by no Means judge of Ideas, fo 
altogether inadequate to the Truth 


of Things, with any Exactneſs. In- 


deed nothing can be conceived to be 
ſtored up in a Power, that is merely 


percipient in conſequence of Vibrations, 


that is, in conſequence of immediate 
Impreſſions. Whatever ſuch a Power 
may perceive, when irritated to Percep- 
tion by actual Vibrations, muſt for ever 
ſtand alone, and uncompared with any 


Thing paft or future. For, upon this 


Syſtem, Ideas are nothing more than a 


Succeſſion of Impreſſions, whoſe Fate muſt 
be to die away with the Vibrations, and 
be forgotten. An Impreſſion is made on 
the Brain, which vibrates in Obedience; 


and perhaps a Perception is produced; 
but when the Brain ceaſes to vibrate, the 


5 Perception 


E 
Perception vaniſhes. And what can poſ- 
ſibly regenerate it, but a ſimilar Vibra- 
tion? And what can cauſe that Vibra- 
tion, but a ſimilar Impreſſion from the 
very Object, that firſt made it? It ſeems 
not only abſolutely impoſſible, in this 
Way, to bring a paſt Perception, and one 
ariſing from an immediate Impreſſion, 
fairly before the percipient Power, in 
Order for Compariſon ; but there ſeems 
a very great Difficulty in conceiving, 
how any two immediate Impreſſions, un- 
leſs made on different Parts of the Brain, 
and by that Means exciting diſtinct Vi- 
brations in the ſame Moment, ſhould 
ever be compared. For the Vibration 
of the whole Brain can produce but one 
diſtin&t Perception; the Moment that 
Vibration ceaſes, the Perception ceaſes 
likewiſe. The Brain may indeed imme- 
diately have a new Vibration, and a new 


Perception'; but the former is vaniſhed ; 
| F 2 - and 


1 68 ] 
and there is no Poſſibility of comparing 
two Perceptions, that are not co-exiſtent. 


Man, without Mind, would be, as 
Mr. Hume repreſents him, 4 mere 
« Bundle, or Collection of different Per- 
* ceptions, which ſucceed each other 
„ with inconceivable Rapidity, and are 
in a perpetual Flux and Movement. 
There could be properly no Simplicity 
in him at one Time, nor Identity at 
« different Times *; or rather, i in ſtrict 
Propriety, Man could not be ſaid to con- 
fiſt even of a Bundle of Perceptions; for a 
Bundle muſt have ſomething, that holds 
the ſeveral Parts together. But, without 
Mind, Ideas could not be ſo much as 
bundled. They could have no Connection; 
nor could it be ſaid that they belonged 
to one Perſon, rather than to another, 
or that there was ſuch a Thing as Barr 


» Treatiſe of Human Nature, Vol. I. p. 439. 
* Ven; 


E 
fon; nor could it be ever known, that 
the various Senſations, excited by one 
Object, belong to one Subject; for per- 
fectly diſtinct are the Reports, which the 
Organs of Senſe make of what paſſes 
without; and, without Mind, diſtinct 
and unconnected would they for ever re- 
main. The Figure of a Flower and 7s 
Colours might make an Impreflion on the 
Retina, and its Effiuvia on the olfaftory 
Nerves ; but it is Intelligence that unites 
the Senſations, and ſays, it is the Figure, 
the Colour, and Smell of a Roſe *. Fi 
1 MEANAEL aioFaveoFa Tos, EN auvro Ot 
Elv&ly XA TW QUTH Tavros armiaapbaroya. 
x. T. A. To Js EN Towy T&T0 0 v85 cn ＋. 
1 | = 
* Plotinus, as quoted in the Intellectual Syſtem, 
p. 324- 
+ Ariſtot. de Anima, Lib. III. cap, 6. | 
See alſo Bp. Berkeley's Siris, Sect. 356, 357. 
One Senſe cannot judge of the Objects of ano» 
& ther.” © That which views and compares the 


„Objects of all the Senſes, and judges of them, 
| F 3 1 cannot 


L & } 


41 Senſations and Ideas do not belong 
to a Sentient, whoſe Senſations and Ideas 
are they? I may have a round Dozen 
of them at the ſame Time ; but how 
comes it, that theſe diſtinct Senſations 
and Ideas do not form ſo many diſtinct 
Perſons? What have they to. do. with 
one another? How come they to con- 
ſpire to form Unity ? Sure Man, on the 
material Hypotheſis, muſt be as many 
Aiſtinct Beings, as he has diſtin Senſa- 
tions. Senſations without a Sentrent ] 
Thought without a Thinker ! An Adi 
without an Agent! A Crime without a 
Criminal | Theſe, 0 Philoſophy, are 


e cannot be Senſe, or any Power, that his any Am- 
6 nity to it. Dr. Price's Review, &c. p. 21. 
_ + Quid 906d eãdem mente res diſſimillimas com- 
00 e, ut colorem, ſaporem, calorem, odorem, 
% fonum? quæ nunquam quinque nuntiis animus 
60 cognoſceret, niſi ad eum omnia referrentur, & is 
$6 omvium Jes folus er. Cicer, T uſcul, Queſt. 
Lib. . 


the 


1 
the Wonders thou haſt wrought ! But, | 


in F act, theſe are not the thouſandth 


Part of the Miracles modern Philoſophy 
bas e forth. 


£ A 


N "Senſations and Ideas, which are Days, 
nay Years, aſunder, in a Manner diftant 
and unconnected as Saturn and Mercury, 
haſt thou coupled and chained together 
to form Identity! My Vibrations and 
Ideas of to-day rejoice in the Vibrations 
and Ideas of my Youth ; my Vibrations 
and Ideas of to-morrow—my wiſe Vibra- 
tions and Ideas of to- morrow — may 
grieve for the fooliſb Vibrations and Ideas 
of my Youth. My Vibrations and Ideas 
are communicated to a diſtant Friend ; 
and as ſoon as he receives them, they 
generate in his Brain fimilar Vibrations 
and Ideas. And will theſe Vibrations 
and Ideas, the Moment they become his, 
form Identity alſo? And ſhall my Friend 
TT F 4 and 
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ws I | be in Perſon, as in Thought, the. | 
fame? This certainly ſhould be the 


| Caſe upon this Syſtem. —And yet it is 


not, —But it is no Wonder. Contradic- 
tions are nothing to this Philoſophy ; z it 
is her Glory to triumph over them, to 
be believed in ſpite of them. But 1, 
who am not her Votary, beg leave to 
think, that the Faculty of taſting is 


| ſomething different from the Taſte ; for 
the Faculty may ſubſiſt, when I have not 
this Senſation. And I beg leave alſo to 
think, that the Mind, which now poſ- 


ſeſſes this Faculty, is diſtinct from the 


Faculty for it is conceivable, that the 
Mind may be without it. Ves the 
Thinker muſt be ſomething diſtin from 
his Senſations and Ideas — ſomething, 
whole Identity ſubſiſts, while his Senſa- 
tions and Ideas are perpetually in Flux, 
Te yap ayare Tayagoy d, mort, x teur 
en, Te e Suarev Te æęu, dre c 

| | elt 


[ 73 } 


cual Const . QDofets & av" To you cr 
c +. Mens cujuſque is eſt quiſque |. | 


Dr. Prieſtley aſſerts, that the Notion 
« of two Subſtances, that have no com- 
% mon Property, and yet are capable of 
« an intimate Connection, is abſurd 
« and that it is impoſſible to be con- 
cc ceived $.” For my own part, I can 
eaſily conceive the Poſſibility of ſuch 
Connection; for I can conceive, that 
the one may be capable of receiving 
what the other may be capable of giving. 
Matter, we know, may be put in Mo- 
tion; and we have only to ſuppoſe, that 
an intelligent Subſtance may have the 
Power of ' communicating Motion; and 


* Ariſtot. Ethic. Nichom. Lib. IX. 4. 
+ Ibid. Vide etiam, Lib. X. cap. 7. 5 


1 Cicero. 


* 


8 Diſquiſitions, Introduction, p. 38, and p. 61, 
X i 1 
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we have one plain Inſtance of the Poſſi- 
bility of connecting. Matter and Mind. 
The Doctor, though he makes Attrac- 


Hon and Repulhon efſential to Matter, yet 


by no Means ſuppoſes, that they are ſelf-' 


chend in it T. But theſe Powers, which 


are not ſelf-exitent in Matter, and have 
no common Property with it (for they 
have neither Length, Breadth, nor Thick- 
heſs) affect Matter; and I find no more 
difficulty in conceiving, that Matter may 
be affected by the Powers of a diſtinci 


Subſtance, than that they may bs affected 


__ Powers, | _ are not 4 m 


f 
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„ A; Subſtance, that is hard, may act 
« upon, and be acted upon by, another 
« hard -Subſtance, or even one that is 


ſoft; which in fact is only relatively 


* 


N 


%, 


leſs hard; but it is eee impoſſible, 


+ Diſquifitions p. 7 
« that 


— 


f 


that it ſhould affect, or be affected by, 
A Subſtance, that can make no Reſiſt- 
* ance at all! — ſays Dr. Prieſtley *. 
And yet a Subſtance, hard or ſoft, is 
acted upon by Powers, which are neither 
hard nor ſoft. Powers, or Laws, are 
«© not real Beings; they are nothing but 
C mere Words or Notions ; and can nei- 


* 


& 


* ther act in any Senſe, nor move Mat- 
** ter, either by Contact or without it. 


«© I conceive an ordinary Reader may 
e be able to diſcern the Difference, be- 
« tween affirming, that an immaterial | 
* Sud/tance, a real Being, though not 
hard and ſolid, may move Matter; 
* and affirming, that a Law or Power, 
* a mere Word or Term of Art, which 
«« 1s really nothing, and has not truly 
« any Being or Exiſtence, fave only in 


„% the Imagination, can cauſe Matter to 


Diſquiſitions, p. 61. . 
| © move.“ 


[ 76 ] 
„% move *. «© If God cannot join 
% Things together by Connections in- 
* conceivable to us, we muſt deny even 
the Conſiſtency and Being of Matter 
46 itſelf; ſince every Particle of it hav- 
ing ſome Bulk, has its Parts connected 
« by ways inconceivable to us +.” 
« Tell me, how Matter acts upon Mat- 
, fer without Contact, and I will un- 
« dertake to tell you, how Matter acts 
upon an immaterial Subſtance . 
«© What is ſaid of Forces reſiding in 
„„ Bodies, whether attracting or repel- 
« ling, is to be regarded only as a ma- | 
1 thematical Hypotheſis, and not as any 
« Thing really exiſting in Nature 5.“ 


* Dr. Clarke-s Third Deiche of his Letter to 
Mr. Dodwell. ——bSee alſo Dr. Price on Providence, 


p. 73, &c. 
| + Locke's Eſſay, Book IV. * III. 6. Note. 
t Dr. Clarke's Fourth Deſence of his Letter to 
Mr. Dodwell. 


$ Bp. Berkeley's Siris, Seck. 234. 
| h ce | At - 


* 


3 


1 
« Attraction cannot produce, and in 
« that Senſe account for, the Phæno- 
© mena, being itſelf one of the Phæno- 
« mena produced, and to be accounted | 
*: for ®.:*:- | | | 


Mr. Locke ſays, „It is certain, there 
« 7s a ſpiritual, immaterial SubRance, the 
« great Creator +.” This indeed he 
has demonſtrated . Now, this ſpiri- 
tual, immaterial Subſtance has acted upon 
Matter; and Dr. Prieſtley allows, that 
he conſtantly ſupports, and at Pleaſure 
controlls the Laws of Nature. It is 
therefore out of Queſtion, that Matter 
may be acted upon by what is 7m1material. 
Even, according to Dr. Prieſtley,” “the 
*« divine Eſſence is nothing, that was 
« ever called Matter, but ſomething 


* Bp. Berkeley's Siris, Sect. 243. 
1 Eſſay, Book IV. Chap. UI. 6. Note. 
+ Book IV, Chap. X. | 
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eſſentially different from it .“ He 
% can produce Powers - change them, 
as he pleaſes, or take them all away; 
&«& he can produce Subſtance, or anni- 
« hilate it; he acts every where; he 
% muſt be every where .“ 


* 


* 


K 


I muſt here obſerve, that Mr. Locke 
has proved, that. Matter cannot produce 
Motion—nor Matter and Motion pro- 


* Diſquiſitions, p. 152. 

If there is one Subſtance, that was never called 
Matter, but is eſſentially different from it, there can 
be no Difficulty in conceiving, there may be any 
Number of ſuch Subſtances. A Subſtance, ac#now- 
ledged not to be Matter, not only has acted, but con- 
ſtantly acts, upon Matter; and as Matter has not, 
we are ſenſible, the Power of moving itſelf — and 
all Creatures, which have Life, have ſuch a Power 
— it is rational to conclude, that an immaterial 
Sub/ance is vitally united with all ſuch material Sub- 
flances. | | | 


+ Diſquiſitiens, p. 106, 7. 
f duce 


* L 
duce , Thought *. The Inference is 
plain; we think, we move. There is, 
conſequently, an immaterial Mover within 
us; or we are conſtantly acted upon 
from without by ſomething immaterial.” 
It is moſt wonderful that Mr. Locke 
ſhould ſuppoſe it impoſſible, we ſhould 
know, whether any mere material Being | 
thinks T. 


I have already obſerved, that Dr. 
Prieſtley has affirmed, that“ we have 


* Eſſay, Book, IV. Chap. X. 10. 
+ Eſſay, Book IV. Chap. III. 6. 


« Si dicerem non magis conceptu difficile eſſe, 
* quomodo mens humana, quæ non eſt extenſa, | 
« poſſit movere corpus, & quomodo Corpus, quod 
non eſt res ſpiritualis, agere poſſit in mentem, 
« quam quomodo corpus aliquod vim habeat ſe mo- 
vendi, motumque ſuum communicandi alteri cor- 
<< pori, non puto me fidem inventurum apud animos 
& multorum hominum: cum tamen nihil verius dici 
4 poſlit,” —Tractat, de Menta human (Autore 
Ludov. de la * Cap. XVI. 11 


© no 


L 


* no proper Idea of any Eſſence what- 


06 


ſoever *,” 


He adds, we cannot 
ſpeak of Attraction and Repulſion, 
but as Powers belonging to, and re- 
ſiding in, ſome Thing, Subſtance, or 
Eſſence; but our Ideas do not go 
beyond theſe Powers +.” Now, I 
thought, we had an Idea of Extenſion. 
Jam ſure, he has aſſerted, that what- 


ever it is within us, that has a percipient 


S Diſquiſitions, p. 104. 
+ Diſquiſitions, p. 105. 
t Diſquiſitions, p. 105. 


Power, muſt be extended, becauſe we 
have an Idea of Extenjion. 


« The Term, Immateriality, he. is 
« confident, never did, or could, ſug- 
« geſt any Idea whatſoever f.“ Not, 


indeed, 


Dr. Prieſtley ſays, (p. 59) It is impotible, 
“ even in Idea, to ſuppoſe the Annihilation of Space. 


Now, if it cannot be annihilated ever in dra, we 


muſt 


"1 

indeed, according to his Syſtem ; in 
which the Mind is ſuppoſed to perceive 
nothin g but Impreſſions, and Ideas, that 
are the Copies of theſe Impreffions ; for it 
Is certain, that -the Soul never- had an 
Impreflion of Immateriality. But if Mr. 
Locke had a juſt Notion of an Idea, and 
it is, whatever the Mind is employed about 
whilft thinking then we may have an 
Idea of Immateriality for if we can rea- 
Tofi about it, we can certainly think of 
it; or we can reaſon without r 


muſt certainly have an Ne of it. But 10 one may 
ſay of Space what he ſays of Immatrriality; for the Term 
Space, never having made any other Impreſſion on the 
Organs of Senſe; than the Term Immateriality makes, 
never did, upon the Doctor's Scheme, ſuggeſt any Idea 
whatſoever. There is certainly no more Difficulty in 
the Idea of Jmateriality, than there is in the Idea of 


Space. : = 
%#£ I. «+ % _ P = . « © * 


eee Seck. 6 and les 
W my Talk 
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Talk without thinking, and write 
without thinking! alas! it is but too 
certain we all can. The Doctor would 
not, I ſuppoſe, deny, that we have an 
Idea of Attraction and Repulfion ; but we 
have no Idea of them, but from their 
Effects; and we have an Idea of a think- 
ing, immaterial Principle in the ſame 
Way. The Subſtance, or Eſſence, that 
ſupports Attraction and Repulſion, is, 
according to the Doctor, as much un- 
known to us, as the Subſtance or Eſſence 
of the Immaterial Principle. We have, 
therefore, - upon the Doctor's own Prin- 6 
ciples, as juſt an Idea of Inmaterioliq, | 
as we have of Matter. | 


7 


80 8 an Idea is Malter, and 
« fo little comprehenſible to common 
ce Ideas, that the Greeks had no name 
for it, till TAH came to be adopted 


« as the . Word; which was at 
is | «« firſt 


(8 1 


« firſt only aſſumed . by way of Meta- 
« phor, from ſignifying Timber or Wood, 
« the common Materials in any. Work 
«0 Art ®.” Is ſame may be faid ge” - 
the Latin Materia, and Materies, from 
which the Engliſh Word Matter is de- 
.cived. © It is evident, that having no 
« other Idea or Notion of Matter, but 
12 ſomething wherein thoſe many ſen- 

te ſible Qualities, which affect our Senſes, 
do ſubſiſt; by ſuppoſing a Subſtance, 
ee wherein thinking, knowing, doubting, 
15 and a Power of moving, &c. do ſubſiſt, 
| te ae have as char a Notion of the Sub- 
e flance of dpirit, as we have of Body ; 
* the one being ſuppoſed to be (without 
6 knowing what it is) the Subſtratum to 
thoſe ſimple Ideas we have from with- 
« out; and the other ſuppoſed (with a 
* like Ignorance of what it is) to be the 


or 


c 


” Harris's Philoſophical Arrangements, p. 75. 
G 2 66 Sub- 
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KL Subſtratum to thoſe 2 perations, which 
« we experiment in ourſelves within. 
« It is plain then, that the Idea of cor- 

4 boreal Subſtance in Matter, i is as remote 
*« from our Conceptions and Apprehen- 
40 ſions, as that of Spiritual SubPance, or 
6c Spirit. And therefore, from our not 
% having any Notion of the Subſtance of 
Spirit, we can no more conclude its 


cc Non-exiſtence, than we can, for the 
„ fame Reaſon, deny the Exiſtence of 
Body It being as rational to affirm, 
| * there is no Boch, becauſe we have no 
00 clear and diſtin& Idea of the Subpanct 

* Matter, as to fay, there is no Spi- 
6c rity becauſe we have no clear and di- 
* Rin Idea of rhe Subſtance of a hi- 


1 rit 8 


Dr. Prieſtley indeed obſerves, that 
„ Metaphyſicians affirm, that we have 


* Locke's Eſſay, Book H. Chap. n. 5. See 
alſo Sec, I5, &c. &c, 


D. 


1 

e as clear an Idea of Spirit, as we have 
= of Matter, each being equally the un- 
6 known Support of known Properties ; F: 
% Matter, of Extenfion and Solidity 3 Sbi- 


« rit, of Senſation and 2. bought * ” But 


ſill, he adds, fince the Subſtance is 
40 unknown to us, it muſt alſo be un- 


« known to us, what Properties it is 
M capable of ſupporting.” A Doctrine 
this, I apprehend, that will-make it al- 
together uncertain, whether there is any 
Lach Thing as Matter or Spirit, For 
he ſays truly, that “it will hardly be 
«« pretended, that we have any proper 
« Idea of Matter, conſidered as diveſted 
of all its Properties +.” And if this 
be not a ſolid Objection to the” Exiſtence 
of Matter, it certainly can be none to 
the Exiſtence of Spirit; for it lies equally 
againſt both. The Doctor adds, Un- 
* Diſquiſitions, Page 72. | 
+ De, p. 104. 

63 « lei 
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woe leſs there be a real Inconſiſteney in 
« the Properties themſelves, thoſe, which 
cc © have hitherto been aſcribed to both 
ce Subſtances, may belong to either of 
« them *. But it has, in my Judg- 


ment, been proved, by Dr. Clarke, in 


the fulleſt Manner, that Conſciouſneſs 
cannot reſide i in a Subſtance, that conſiſts 


of a Multitude of ſeparate, diſtinct Parts. 
Thought, the Property of Mind, is abſb⸗ 
lutely inconſiſtent with Div Abilicy, which 


is a Property of Matter. Manure Ms colxey 
thor 10 NOEIN * To eU xer Sy Tg 


axe Ivay AAA Nepegey Sorel, PITT, | 


& 1 Tp als See af + EONS 


> 6 : >. 4} - . f" ; 5 a ; , 


© -Diſquiſitions, P. 200 | 
2 1 Ariſtot, de Anima, Lib, I. 1. « 
Et (vey By £51 ri rn Tun epywy n TaFnuaruy 
ice ederorr? * aurhv xpο Dl. He wok | 
juſt before — 10jjſ TO NOEIN. | | 
t Ibid. Cap. II. | 
Inde brt SN Gov Ts su owpa rm bv, αν 
(Wuyrc.) — Ariſtot. de-Juvent. & Senectate, Cap. I. 


Mr. 


my 
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Mr. Wollaſton having ſaid, that could 
Matter reflect upon what paſſes within 
itſelf, it could poſſibly find there no- 
thing but material, particular Impreſ- 
fions 1 abftraF, metaphyſical Ideas could 
not be found upon it; Dr. Prieſtley an- 
ſwers, that Locke and others have ob- 
*. ſerved, that all actual Ideas are, in 
cc fact, particular, and that Abſtraction 
0 is nothing more than leaving out of 
« a Number of reſembling Ideas, what 
eis peculiar to each, and conſidering 
- only 1 what is common to them all *.” 
But this does not, I apprehend, alter 
the Caſe in the leaſt. I have juſt now 
ſaid, that an Idea is whatever the Mind 
is employed about in thinking. The 
Mind never received from Matter any 
other than particular Impreſſions; and 
therefore, if, in thinking, it can leave 
out of a number of reſembling Ideas 

| 0 ..- * Difquiſitions, p. 84. | 
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what is peculiar to each, and confider 
7 only what is common to them all 1— 
whenever it does this, it has an Idea, 
that is not particular, and which of con- 
ſequence does not correſpond to any In- 
preſion made upon it by Matter *, How 
Bp. Berkeley, the declared Enemy of abſtract 
Ideas, acknowledges, “ that we have ſome Notion of 
Souls Spirit, and the Operations of the Mo ud, ſuch as 
ge” willing, loving, bating, in as much as We know, or 
20 undenſtand the Meaning of thoſe Words. Prin- 
ciples of Human Knowledge, Sect. 7. We com- 
« prebend our qwn Exiſtence by inward Feeling or 
« Reflection, and that of other Spirits by. Reaſon, 
© We may be ſaid to haye ſome Knowledge or Motion 
ge of our own Minds, of Spiriit and active Beings, 
« whereof in a ſtrict Senſe we have not {dgas. I 
e like Manner, we 4new and have a Notion of the 
« Relations between Things or Ideas, which Rela- 
es tions are 4 tin from the Ideas of Things related, in 
«© as much as the latter may be perceived by us with- 
© out perceiving the former,” —lbid, Sect. 89. In 
FA large Senſe we may be ſaid to have an Idea, or 
te rather a Notion of Spirit ; that is, we underflond the 
00 Meaning of the Word, otherwiſe we could not 
J . affirm 


L 89 } 


the Brain, that perceives by FT WTR and 
vibrates by Inprgſions — that never pers 
« affirm or deny any Thing of it.” Ibid. Sect. 140. 
Words, which denote an active Priuriplt or Spirit, 

« do not, in a ſtrict and proper Senſe, ſtand for 
1 Ideas; and yet they are not inſignificant neither ; 
& fince I and&r/fland what is ſignified by the Term 1 

te or myſalf, or jnow what it means, although it be 
4% no Idea, nor like an Idea, but that, which thinks, 
& wills, and apprehends Ideas, and operates about 
% them.” — Minute Philoſopher, Dial. VII. Sect. 8. 
If we can #now Things without Ideas, then there is 
an End of all Reaſoning about them; 4 for every 
% Man's Reaſoning and Knowledge is only about the 
* Ideas exiſting in his own Mind,” —Locke's Eilay, 
Book IV. Chap. XVII. 8, # Knowledge confifts in 
the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement 
$6 of the immediate Objefts of the Mind in thinking, 
ec which I call 1deag. — If others diſlike the Term, 
6 they may call them Notions or Conceptions, or how 
* they pleaſe ; it matters not, if they uſe them ſo 
$ as to avoid Obſcurity and Confaſion.“ — Eſſay, 
Bock IV. Chap. I. 2. Note, © Univerſal Obje#ts of 
* the Mind, though they exiſt not as ſuch any where 
e without it, yet are they not therefore nothing, but 
e haye an intelligible Entity; for this very Reaſon, 

$ becauſe 


[ go J 
eeives” but when it vibrates (and not al- 
Ways then) nor'oibrates but from Inprefi 
ant L ſhould be able to leave out of a 
Number of reſembling Ideas what is pe- 
culiar to each, and to conſider only what 
is common to them all — is, in my judg- 
ment, beyond. the Power . — to con- 


«„ EEE 


ceive. No analen to this Purpoſe can 
— 545% APY then are cw. PI Far 3 
cis not conceivable, whatever is conceivable, and an 
% Object. of the Mind, is therefore ſomething. And 
as for axiamatical, Truths, in which; ſomething, 1s 
e affirmed or denied, as theſe are not all Paſſions from 
Bodies without us (for what local Motions could 
* impreſs this common Notion upon our Minds, that | 
.« Things, which agree in one Third, agree among ſi them- | 
« ſelves, or any other?) ſo neither are theſe Things 
C only gathered by Induction from repeated and re- 
e iterated Senſations, we clearly apprehending at 
. ** once, that it is impoſſible, they ſhould be other- 
<< wiſe,” —Intelleual Syſtem, p. 3. 

See alſo Dr. Cudworth's Treatiſe of Eternal we 
Immutable Morality, p. 223; and Dr. Price's Review 
of the Principal Queſtions and Rae in Morals, 
P- 42, 43+ | 
poſſibly 


1 * 1 
poſſibly be made by external Obj ects 
there can therefore be no Vibration pur- 
porting all this — nor, of conſequence, 
any ſuch 9 or e 


4 
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The Doctor is W to Gi that 
« to ſay; that Reaſons and Ideas are hot 
« Things material, or the Actions of d 
** material Subſtance, is to take for granted 
** the very Thing to be proved,” (p. 86.) 
And indeed as Reaſons conſiſt of Wards ; 
and Words, of Sound; and Sound, of Air 
in Motion; a Half-thinker may inadver- 
tently be led to conclude, that when 
Matter i is "nad by Words, it 18: moved 
by the Afeclions of a material Subſtance. 
But when it is ſelf-evident, that it is the 
Senſe of Words, and not the Sound, that 
moves a Man, it will be to no Purpoſe 
to reaſon with one, who will not admit, 
that the Senſe of Words is not material. 

3 1 Has 
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Has the Meaning, ſuggeſted to the Mind 
by particular Sounds, any Thing in com- 
mon with Matter? Has it Extenſion, 


Attraction, Repulfion? Or is Senſe one 
of the Powers _ Matter? * 


. The a of thinking in Man, 
* without an organized Body, Dr. Prieſt- 
© ley confidently maintains, is deſtitute 


2 The Stoicks, who, like the Doctor, loved a Pa- 

_ radox, went a little farther, and gravely aſſerted in the 
Face of the World, that the Virtues and the Arts, and 
omnia que cogitamus, queque mente complectimur, were 
real, diſtin Animals. They did not, however, reſt 
the Paradox, as the Doctor has done, upon bare Aſ- 
ſertion, but with unbluſhing Face ſupported it with 
Arguments; which I ſhould certainly quote, if I 
found myſelf diſpoſed, with Seneca, ludos mihi ex his 
ſubtilibus ineptiis facere, (Ep. Chap, CXIII.) It is ra- 
ther, I think, humiliating to reflect, that ſuch Whim- 
fies ſhould ever have been maintained even in the In- 
fancy of Science; but it is doubly ſo to find Para- 
doxes, not inferior in Abſurdity, ſeriouſly aſſerted in 
this enlightened Age. 


ce of - 


181 
« of all Evidence from actual Appear- 


« ance 8.“ And he thinks, that « if 


e the Mind was capable of ſubfiſting by 
« itſelf, it might be expected to diſcover + 
« ſome Signs of Independence before 
« Death +.” And who is there, that 
has not, ſome Time or other, been en- 
gaged, during Sleep, in Converſation 
with Friends —endeavoured to entertain 
them—and been entertained by them ? 
There is not perhaps a Perſon in the 
World, who has not beheld in his 
Dreams the moſt romantic and delight- 
ful Scenery, and heard Muſic ſuperior to 
any, he ever enjoyed in his waking 
Hours. But did his own, or any other 
Tongue, form the Sentences, that were 
then heard? Did his Eye convey to his 
Mind the Scenes, he beheld, or his Ear 


* Diſquiſitions, p. 34. 


+ Diſquiſitions, p. 35 
| 4s the 
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the Sounds, that delighted him? *, Every 
Man therefore, who has ever experienced 
any Thing ſimilar to this, muſt be ſa- 
tisfied, that there is ſomething within 
him, that is not Eye, or Ear; and 
that it is poſſible, he may ſee. and 
Hear without the Aſſiſtance of thoſe 
Organs +. Dreams, it cannot be de- 
nied, are . very imperfect; but 
they 
% Molli ſomno cum dedita membra, 
We. Effuſumque jacet ſine ſenſu corpus onuſtum: 
« Eft aliud tamen in nobis, quod tempore in illo 
&© Multimodis agitatur; & omneis accipit in ſe 


6 Lætitiæ motus, & curas cordis inaneis.“ 
| Lucret. Lib. I. 113. 


* * 


+ Xenophon, in the Perſon of 3 * 
thus: © You ought not to conclude” from your 
„ ſeeing me no longer, that I ſhall ceaſe to be, when 
„ this Life is terminated ; for even now you do not 
<« ſee my Soul. The Body is ſenſeleſs and inactive; 
Le it is the Soul that gives Life, Senſe, and Vigour 
© to it. I cannot therefore perſuade myſelf, that the 


„Soul will loſe all Senſe, when it has left this ſenſe- 
6“ leſs 
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they are ſometimes. very far from be= 
ing ſo, 1 have often enjoyed, in Sleep, 
| | ſuch 


A [ 


« Jeſs Body. Rather muſt I think, that its Powers will 
© be increaſed, as it will be no longer clogged with 
< ſenſeleſs Matter. At Death, the Body of Man, 
&« we ſee, reſolves into its original Principles: But 
cc this cannot be ſaid of the Soul; for the Soul con- 
66 tinues inviſible.” 42 W Fail 
O yap yrs tero ys 8 Sontrs n ws 
aer tν,jʒqZ i Th tmtiday Ts avdewrive Cs 
TrAtuT\oW* ve yap vuy Tor TIV Y £410 Tum eps, 
ED bis irrearTETo, TMO ATV. WS, STAY t 
Gwpare,—Ouror tywyt, w r,, ace TETO TwIOTE 
rνp Yu, ws Jun, ws Ev ay £ Dvntw ow 
, Ci oray Ss rr [(araMayy, Tiny. Opp 
ap, ors xai r S TWRATA, o coy av £y curots 
rwe. 1 n Jux, Cavra Tapsytrai, Ouds. ys, 
duc afpay ig uxn, tm ay TY afpovor owe 
Tos H Yeunral, Bds TErTo METEIO [AQUI E ora 
EXPATS Nu na Nes 6 6 v85 2XxptDy, Tors x po- 
MOT G&TOV e AUTO N, Atahvopers ds avapurs, 
na tg ixasax arora vp To GuoPuros, Ye 
Ths eee aurn de u vr TaPETH B75 amisdg 
ai De Cyri Inſtitut. Lib. VIII. 47. . 

. arbitrari, O! mihi cariflimi filii, me cum 
a. vobis diſceſſero, nuſquam aut nullum fore: nec 
8 25 4 enim 


fel - 
ſuch Converſations, as have put my Fa- 
cülties to the Stretch, more than Con- 
verſation „when I am awake, generally 


does; and I do not imagine, that I am 


I in bi 2. * ene from 
our 


enim dum eram vobiſeum, animum meum videba - 

tis, ſed eum eſſet in hoc corpore, ex 1is rebus, quas 
gerebam, intelligebatis : eundem igitur eſſe creditote, 
etiamfi nullum videbitis. — Miki quidem nunquam 
perſuaderi potuit, animos, dum in corporibus eſſent 
mortalibus vivere; eum exiiſſent ex iis, emori :- neo 
vero tum animum eſſe inſipientem, cum ex inſipienti 
corpore evaſifſet ; fed, cum, omni. admixtione corz 
poris liberatus, purus & integer efle cæpiſſet, tum 
eſſe ſaplentem. Aque etiam cum hominis natura 
morte diſſolvitur ; cæterarum terum perſpicuom cl 
quo quæque diſcedant ; abeunt enim illie omnia, 
unde orta ſunt; animus autem ſolus nee cum BAT, | 
"nee cum diſcedit, SPL de Senectute. 


4 40 We tis io 
: < Sleeps, and the Slumber of the Body ſeems to be 
4 but the waking of the Soul. It is the Ligation of | 
Senſe, but, the Liberty of Reaſon ;. and our wak- 


e Sleep. — * J am * yet in one 
« Dream 


ing Conceptions do not match the Fancies of our 4 


. 

8 4 a PL * ? 
« from our - preſent Conſtitution and 
Condition of Being, our external Or- 


« gans of Senſe are neceſſary for con- 
ce veying any Ideas to our refleting 
«© Powers, as Carriages, and Levers, and 
% Scaffolds are in Architecture: Vet 

% when theſe Ideas are brought in, we 

are capable of refle&ing- in the moſt 
* intenſe Degree, and of enjoying the 
46. greateſt Pleaſure, and feeling the 
4 greateſt Pain, by Means of that Re- 
« flection, without any Aſſiſtance from 
40 our Senſes 3 and b without | any : at all, 
«© which we know of, from that Body, 
„ which will be diſſolved by death. It 
6 does not appear then, that the Rela- 
« tion of this grols Body to the reflecting 


« Drone 5 can „ a 1 whola Comedy, Ke. og 

Were my Memory, as faithful, as my Reaſon. is 
„ then fruitful, I would never, ſtudy but in my 

. Dreams, &c.”— Brown's Religio Medici, Part II. 
11.—8ee the Story in the Annotations. - 


Py 
_ 
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Being is, in any Degree, neceſlary- to 
«. thinking; to. our intellectual Enjoy- 
ments or Sufferings; nor conſequently 
« that the Diſſolution, or Alienation, of 
© the former by Death, will he the De- 


« ftryucion of theſe preſent Powers, 


* which. render us capable of this State 
* of Reflection F. 


540 Dr. Prieftley n us, that what 


_ © ever Ideas are in themſelves, they are 
«« evidently produced by external Ob- 
jects, and muſt therefore correſpond 


+ Bp. Butler's Analogy of Religion, natural « and 


ono Part I. Chap. I, 3. 


% Atque ea prafecto tum multo puriora & dilu- 
66 eidiors cernentur, cum, quo natura fert, liber ani- 


„ mus pervenerit. Nam nunc quidem, quamquam 


„ foramina illa, quæ patent ad animum a corpore, 


, oc ealidifimo artificio natura fabricata eſt, tamen ter- 


6 renis concretiſque corporibus ſunt interſepta quo- 


* dammodo-: cum tamen nihil crit præter animum, 
„ nulla rer objecta impediet, quominus percipiat, quali 


quidque fit.” —Cicer, Fuſcul. Quæſt. Lib. I. 
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% to them *,” How well they correſ= 
fond, a few Obſervations will ſhew. 
The Ideas of ſenſible, ſecondary Qua- 
e litzes,, which we have in our Minds, 
can, by us, be no Way deduced from 
* bodily Cauſes, nor any Correſpondence 
% and Connection be found between 
** them and thoſe primary Qualities, 
% which (Experience ſhews us) produce 
„them in us +.” We have a poſitive 
11 of Inſipidity, Silence, Darkneſs, No- 
thing, and many other Privations. There 
are therefore Ideas, and ſimple ones 


. Difquiſitions, P. 37- 


+ Locks's Eſſay, Book IV. Chap. 11, 25 Seo 
Book II. Chap. VIII. 15, &c. 

„ *Tig' a Remark, I know not how to forbear 
5 adding here, that ſenſible Qualities being now uni- 
6c verſally allowed not to be Qualities inherent in 
% Matter, it is ſtrange, the ſame Thing ſhould not 
ebe allowed to be equally evident with reſpect to 
© Thought and Conſeiouſneſs. Dr. Price's Review, 
P- 70. x 147 165 
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too, which have nothing 45 extra cor- 


jag reſpondent to them, no proper Ileatum, 

Arebelype, or objective Reality * 
«© No' Man ever ſaw Space with his 
Eyes, or heard it, or touched it. It 
« jg not an object of Senſe; but a Con- 
e cluſion drawn from Reaſon +." Will 
Dr. Prieſtley be pleaſed: to inform us, 
what Correſpondence there is between the 
Smell of a Roſe and the Matter, of which 
it is compoſed ; z Its Extenſion, Figure, 
Colour, Attraction, and Repulſion? What 
Reſemblance between the Sounds, I hear, 
and the Vibration of the Matter con- 
tained in a Bell, or the Vibration of the 
Air, that is moved by that Bell? Has 
the faveet T, afee, I find upon putting Sugar 
into my" Mouth, any Thing, that is in 


Ys * Bp. Law's Nates to Archbilto Ting 8 Origin 
* Evil, p: II, | 


1 Baxter's Enqutry into the Nature of the . 


wan * Vol. III. p. 132. LE 
* 


E 1081 Þ I 
the leaſt like that Body? What Ao 
blance between the Parn 0 ng from a 
Blow, and the Cudgel, with which it was 
given, or the Hand, that guided the 
Cudgel; between the Fire now before 
me, and the Warmth I feel? Is there 
any, the moſt diſtant, Similitude be- 
tween the Matter or Texture of a Rib- 
band, and the Colour, that ſtrikes my 
OP when t the Ribband i 18 before n 


14 


e is not a Shadow of Onhind for 
this Reſemblance or Correſpondence be- 
' tween. external Objects and: Senſations 
and Perceptions in any Caſe: but that of 
Figure; and it is well known, how im- 
perfect that is. The viſible Appear- 
* ance of an Obje& is extremely diffe- 
„ rent from the Notion of it, which 
ty Experience teaches: us to form by 
« Sight *.. A Man, newly made to 


Dr. Reid of the Human Mind, . VI. 
est. >; 1 1 
H 3 be ſes, 


[7 208: J 
«© ſee, could perceive little or nothing 
of the real Figure of Objects; nor 
could he diſcern, that this was a Cube; 
that a Sphere; that this was a ESE; 
* that a IO wu; | 


— 
— 


A plain Surface, in a certain Po- 
« ſition, appears as a ſtrait Line—a Cir- 
.<< cle ſeen obliquely, an Ellipſe; and a 
Square, a Rhombus, or an oblong 
„ Rectangle +.” The Truth is, that 
the Sight can in no Cafe communicate 
any Thing to the Mind but the Surface 
before it; and that it does often, we 
Are, In a very defective Manner. When 
the Object lies directly before the Eye, 
the Sides of an Avenue, that are ac- 
tually Pets | 1 N 1 meet on 


It 
| * Dr. Reid of the Human | Mind, Chap. VI. 
e 25 + 
+ Ibid, Sect. 2. 


t © A Globe of any uniform Colour imprints in 
c our Mind a flat Circle variouſly ſhadowed —the 
| (1) Mind 


E 
lt is the ſame Caſe with our Ideas of 
Reflection as with our Senſations and 
Perceptions. They are not, in good 
Truth, by any Means, ſo much as faint 
Copies of our Senſations. I may have 


an Idea of Heat, when I ſhiver with 


Cold; and an Idea of Eating, when I am 
dying of Hunger, &c. &c. It is plain 
© there comes nothing to us from Bo- 
te dies without us, but only local Mo- 


tion and Preſſure. — Nothing can be 
% more true, than this of Boetius, amne 


. quod ſcitur, non ex ſud vi, fed ex com- 
ce prebendentium naturd, vi, & facultate 


, cognoſcitur . External Objects can 
give nothing more than Impreſſions to 
the Organs of Senſe +. If theſe Im- 


preſſions 


c Mind frames to itſelf the Perception of a convex 


8 Figure. — Locke's Eſſay, Book II. Chap. IX. 8, 
1 Dr. Cudworth's Intellectual Syſtem, p. 737. 


1 M uiſquis rectè advertit, quouſque ſenſus 
1 naſtri ſe extendunt, & quidnam ſit præcisè quod 
* "2 
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preſſions are immediately followed by 
certain Senſations and Perceptions; or if 
Our 
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4 ab illis ad noftram cogitandi facultatem poteſt per- 
dec venire, debeat fateri, nullarum rerum ideas, quales 
, eas cagitutione formamus, nobis ab illis exhibert : 
60 adeo ut. nihil {it in noſtris Ideis, quod menti fire 
4 cogitandi facultati non fuerit innatum, ſolis iis 
4 circumſtantiis exceptis, que ad experientiam ſpec- 
tant, quod nempe judicamus, has vel illas Ideas, 
40 duas nunc habemus, cogitationi noſtræ præſentes, 
. * ad res quaſdam extra nos aste referri, non Amp 
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* eee 3 ſed quia tamen aliquid rj 
. 55 gued, dedit occaſionem ad ipſas, per innatum ſibi ſa- 
e cultatem, hoc tempore potius quam alio, efformandas. 
ce Quippe nihil ab objectis externis ad mentem noſ- 
ee tram per organa ſenſuum accidit, præter motus 
F< quoſdam corporcos.— fed ne quidam ipſi motus, nec 
Woe, figure 6 ex 1is ortæ, a nobis concipiuntur, quales 
« in organis ſenſuum fiunt, ut ſusè in Dioptrici ex- 
< plicuĩ: unde ſequitur, rpſas motuum & figurarum 
« Ideas nobis eſſe innatas: ac tanto magis innatæ 
& eſſe debent Ideæ doloris, colorum, ſonorum, & ſimi- 
4 lium, ut mens noſtra, poſſit occaſione quorundam 
ce motuum corporeorum ſibi ipſas exhibere: nullam 


1 enim Fmilitadinem cum motibus corporeis habent. 


| * Quid 


3 , 


—— 
— 
— 
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our paſt Senſations and Perceptions are 
at any Time revived. without freſh Im- 
* 


a” 


«& Quid- autem magis abſurdum fingi poteſt, quam | 
&© quod omnes communes notiones, quæ menti noſttæ 
* inſunt, ab iis motibus oriantur, & fine illis eſſe 
« ncn poſſint? Vellem z«/ter me doceret, quiſnam 
ce jlle ſit eorporeus motus, qui poſſit in mente noſtra 
es formare aliguam communem notionem, exem pJi cauſa, 
„ quod que eadem ſunt unt tertio, f int eadem inter ſe, 
c vel quamvis aliam: omnes enim iſti motus ſunt 
cc particulares, notiones vero illæ univerſales; & nullam 
& cum motibus affinitatem, „ ad ipſes relationem 
cc habentes,” 


I ſhall explain Fey the Author means by 2 
Ideas, in his own Words. 4 


Ann 
& tiones, quæ non ab objectis externis, nec a vo- 
te luntatis meæ determinatione procedebant, ſed a 
fol cogitandi facultate, que in me eff, ut Ideas five 
cc notiones, quz ſunt iſtarum cogitationum formæ, ab 
e allis adventitiis aut factis diſtinguerem, illas inna- 
* tas vocavi: eodem ſenſu, quo dicimus generoſita- 

d tem eſſe quibuſdam familiis innatam, alios vero 
te quoſdam morbos, ut podagram vel calculum, non 
&« quod ideo iſtarum familiarum Infantes morbis iſtis in 
ve utero 


1 166- }Þ | 
preſſions; the whole Buſineſs is entirely 
the Tranſaction of Mind. Our Senſa- 
tions, Perceptions, and Ideas never were 
in Matter; nor can they poſſibly be in 
it, or reſemble it; h 
be Soul diſcerns them by her proper Light.” 

Davies. 
The Impreflions made on the Organs of 
Senſe by material Objects, are the In- 
ſtruments, which the God of Nature is 
pleaſed to uſe in raiſing certain Senſa- | 
tions and Perceptions i in our Souls. And 
this ſeems | to be the whole of the Buſi- 


Co utero matris Iaberent, fed quod naſcantur e cum quddem 

4 diſpoſitione f ſiue facultate ad illos contrabendos. . 

| Renati Des Cartès Notæ ad programma quod- 
dam, juxta finem Partis prime Epiſtolarum. 


„ When we reaſon upon Power, Life, Activity, 
4 Perception, the Soul is buſied neither about Mat- 
te Us nor any Affection, that can belong to Mat- 


« ter.” — Baxter's Enquiry into the Na of the 
Human Soul, Vol. I. p. 276. 


1 „„ 
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neſs. Matter has no Activity. I know 
not how to bring myſelf to believe, that 
it ſhould produce any Thing; but that 
it ſhould produce a Senſarion, a Percep- 
tion, an Idea! Things fo totally diſſi- 
milar to itſelf, is, I am confident, abſo- 
lutely impoſſible. But be this as it may; 
nothing can be more ſelf-evident, than 
that the Ideas, I have, of external Ob- 
Jets, when no Impreſſions are made by 
them upon the Organs of Senſe, are not 
produced by external Objects. Our Ideas 
F Reflection are mere Creatures of the 
Mind, and owe their Exiſtence ſo en- 
tirely to its Operations, that they are al- 
together incomprehenſible in any other 
Way. Suppoſe it poſſible, if you pleaſe, 
that a Senſation or Perception may be 
produced by 4 Vibration of the Brain; 
yet the Brain, that perceives only by 
Vibrations, cannot perform one reflex Act. 
| Will you o that it may bring on thoſe 
Vibrations 
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Vibrations a ſecond Time? But how 
ean that, which perceives only by Vi- 
brations, contrive to repeat thoſe Vibra- 
tions, or indeed know, which are the Vi- 
brations, it will be neceſſary to repeat ? 
To ſuppoſe, that it can do this, is to ſup- 
poſe, that it can perceive without Vi- 
brations, and. that it can direct the Vi- 
brations, by which it is to perceive ; 
which, I think, is an Abſurdity too great 


to be digeſted even by ing g *. 


3 It 
— 6c If the Soul at any Time, while it is s united 
&« to Matter, were in a State of total Inactiyity and 


c Tmperceptivity,” (as it muſt frequently be, if it 
has no Ideas but from Vibrations, nor Vibrations, 
but from Impreſſions) „it would be in a State of 


“ Deadneſs, as much as Matter itſelf, which neyer 


* had, and never can have theſe Powers; and it 
* would be impoſſible for it to recover itſelf out of 
„ ſuch a State; juſt⸗ as it is impoſſible for any Thing, 
'< that never had Life, to make itſelf Jiving, If it 
ey, could recover itſelf, it muſt be by an Af of the 
e. ll, i. e. it muſt will its own Recovery; but 
40 this is plainly contradictory; ; for That would infer, 
488 that it was previouſly Fecoverad, ſince it had the 


6c Power 
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It ſeems to be not unimportant to ob- 
ſerve here, that if our Ideas of Reflec- 
tion are nothing more than a Repetition 
of Vibrations, no adequate Reaſon ſeems 
aſſignable, why our Vibrations and Ideas 
ſhould not conſtantly return exactly in 
their firſt Order. And yet, if we know 
any Thing, we certainly know, that the 
direct contrary is perpetually the Caſe. 
For the Mind can not only compound, 
and decompound its Perceptions and Ideas 
at Pleaſure ; but it can raiſe into Being, 
Forms and Exiſtences, which have been | 
juſtly termed Creatures of the Imagin- 
ation, and which never were Objects of 
0 — 585 of willing, that 1s, of AQtion,”— Baxter 
Enquiry, &c. Vol. I. p. 257. 

We cannot ſuppoſe a Mill to revibrate, and fo re- 
call the Ideas, that were conſequent of paſt Vibra- 
tions, without ſuppoſing a proper Subject, in which 
that Will may reſide. This Will muſt belong to a 


_ ſentient ſomething, or paſt Ideas could never be re- 
called but by freſh Impreſſions and Vibrations. 


5 on the 
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. the external Senfes; ſuch as the whole 
Order of Genii, Spor, Gnomes, Fairies, 
Demons, &c. &c. 
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The Poet. s Eye i in a 3 Frenzy rolling, 
Dos glance from Heaven to Earth , from 
Eiartb to Heaven; 
. And as Imagination bodies forth 
"The Forms of Things unknown, the Poet's 
1 | 
Turns them to Shape, and gives fo airy 
| Nothings | 
A local Habitation and a Name *. 


Suppoſe an active, in telligent Subſtance 
lodged in the Brain, and all this is at 
leaſt clear and conſiſtent ; but, without 
ſuch a Subſtance, we are reduced to the 
wretched Neceſſity of concluding, with 


Dr. Prieſtley, that Impreſſions from ex- 
ternal W irritats the Organs of 
* Shakeſpear's Midſummer Night's Dream. AQ V. 


Scene I. 


Senſe 


IS 


(19h; 
Senſe—that a Vibration of the Brain is 
conſequent, of this Irritation—and Ideas 
not only conſequent of, the Vibration, 


but, 1½%½ facto, generated by it in all 


that amazin g Variety, of which we are 
capable! But what is all this, when 


compared with the Aſtoniſhment, that 


muſt ſeize us, when we find ourſelves 
obliged to conclude, that the Brain, 
which never perceives without a Vibra- 
tion, nor vibrates without an Imprefſion, 
moſt unaccountably takes up a Reſolu- 


tion to vibrate without an Impreſſion 
does this, when it pleaſes and as often 
as it pleaſes - and what is ſtill, if poſſi- 
ble, more wonderful, tranſacts the Bu- 
ſineſs, at Times, much better, than it 
did, when acting under immediate Im- 
preſſions? 


In other Places Dr. Prieſtley ſeems ra- 
ther more guarded in what he fays re- 


ſpeCtin 8 
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ſpecting Ideas. | The Soul has not a 
« ſingle Idea, but what it receives by 
Means of the Organs of Senſe x. And 
in another place; There is not a ſingle 
e Idea, but what may be proved to 
«2 come to it from the bodily Senſes, or 
r haue been conſequent" of the Percep- 
e tiant of Senfe f.“ We have, how- 
ever, an Infinity of Ideas, in the Pro- 
duction of which re Organs of Senſe 
have not been ſo. much as 7n/frumental ; 
and therefore the utmoſt, that can be 
fairly ſaid, is, that they are ſubſeguent to 
the Perceptions of Senſe; they cannot, 
with the, leaſt Appearance of Truth, be 
thought - conſequent. of them. We have 
an Idea of Right and Wrong; the Facts, 
on which we formed this Idea, might 
come to our Knowledge through the 
Scnſes, but the Idea certainly did not. 8 


ot ' Diſquiſitions, p. 96. 


3 'Difquiltions, p- 33. 


EL... 

We doubt; we believe; but what have 
the Organs of Senſe to do in producing 
theſe Affections of Mind? I think the 
Doctor would be puzzled to tell us, 
through which of our Senſes the Ideas 
of Being or Thought paſt to the pereipietit 
Power. We ſeem to have an intuitive 
Knowledge of our own Exiſtence. It is 
indeed natural to conceive, that the Per- 

- ception of our Exiſtence muſt have been 
the firſt of all Perceptions : for the Soul 
could at no Time perceive without a 

Conſciouſneſs of its own Exiſtence. 
Quid ſit animal, _ inal 7. 7 ; 
June? of | 


— Ants 
as quant ſcires an ſint, ; Jam te eſſe ſciebas. | 
Quonam arguments ? Quoniam qui cogitat, ille eſt, 
Nec tamen ulla tibi ſenſum afficiebat imago. 


Nam cum cæpiſti primum ſentire dolorem, 
Neſcires licet unde dolor, ipſe profectò 
. Jam tibi notus erat; quamvis ignota tibi eſſet 
Undique mater ies, & adhur tiruncula ſecum 
Mens privatim ageret, ſibi conſcia & obvia ſoli +. 


genec. Epiſtol. CXXI, + 1 Lib. V. 616. 5 
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er If it is undeniable, that we have 
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et the Ideas of Bring and of Tboughbt, I 
ie aſk, through What Senſes did the 


enter? Are they Ideas of Light or of 
Colour, to enter through the Sight 2 


e Are they of a ſhrill or deep Sound, 
* to enter through the Hearing Are 


they edoriferous or noiſame, to enter 


through the Smelling Are they /a- 
voury or nauſcout, to enter through - 


« the Tale? Cold or hot, ſoft or Bard, 
to enter by the Feeling If it is an- 
ſwered, that they are formed from 


other ſenſible Images, let them tell 
us what thoſe other ſenſi ble. Imageg 
are, from whence they pretend, the 
Ideas of Being and of Thought were 
formed, and how: they could be formed 
either by Compoſition, or Amplifica- 
tion, or by Diminution, or by Pro- 
portion ?” &c. &c. It is therefore 
falſe, that all our Ideas proceed from our 

| This Senſes ; 
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r-2955P65; but it may be affirmed on the 
„ contrary, that no Idea whatever, which 
&« is itt our Mind; owes its Origin to 
ie the Senſes, unleſs' occa/onally, that is 
ts tg fy, when the Movements made in 
* our Brain (which is all our Senſes + can 
do) give Occafion to the Soul to form 
te to itſelf diverſe Ideas, which it had 
*© not formed without theſe Movements, 
be though theſe Ideas have hardly ever any 
re Thing like the Images. delineated in 
re the Senſes, and ih the Brain; and that 
tt there are alſo a very great Number of 
&© Ideas, which not having the leaſt 
| e Mixture i any corporeal Image, can- 
1% not, without manifeſt Ablurdity, be 
« referred to our Senſes *. Ter gs 
4 Art ot Fhinking, tranlated from the French, 
p. 39, 41. The learned Mr. Baker ſuppoſes it to 

ave been written by M. Arnauli; (Reflections upon 
Learning, f p- 75.) but in the Tranſlator, Mr. Ozell's 
Dedication to Sir Joſeph Jekyll, it is ſaid to have 


been compoſe d by N. Mole, and reviſed and im- 
proved by M. Arnauld. | 
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Qavrraouy war avtes (Etoarxys) as pev eit 
,n, as Os & AioNnTNAL αν,M Jt aig ; 
1TH, 1 ATI NTNB LON, AzuCavoperas Ovx 
zioInTixai e, Sis Ths Sravoics, ee 
T a&TWPATIOV, x TWY * roy Jaye 
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In Senſation and Perception the Mind 
may be thought paſive; but it is far 
from being ſo; for it is notorious, that 

it can, and often does, . withhold its 
Perception f. It is, however, undeni- 
5 „ 


* Diogen, Laert. in Vita Zenonis. 


+ © Mens enim ipſa, que ſenſuum fons A, atque 


© etiam ipſa ſenſus eff, naturalem vim habet, quam 4 
e intendit ad ea quibus moyetur,-Cicet, Academ. & 
Qua. Lib. Hl. vb. < 00 

Nos enim ne nunc quidem oculis cerninius, ea que 6 
« videmus; neque enim ęſt ullus ſenſus in corpore; ſed = 
* 


te ut non ſolum Phyſici dicunt, verum etiam medici, 
« qui iſta aperta & patefacta viderunt, vis quali 
& quædam ſunt ad oculos, ad aureis, ad nareis à ſede 
« animi perforatz, Itaque ſæpe aut cogitatione aut 

. aliqua 
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E 
ably active in drawing Inferences from 
its Senſations and Perceptions; and I 
ſhall never be made to believe, but we 
have an Idea, whenever we draw an In- 
ference. We compare two Perceptions 
or Senſations; this Compariſon is the 
Mind's Act, and is as clearly diſtinct 
from the Senſations and Perceptions, as 
the Concluſion, we form, is. Indeed, 
every Perception, we have, may be the | 
Occaſion of producing numberleſs Ideas, 
entirely different from thoſe we have im- 
mediately by Means of our Senſes; for 
we cannot think a Moment upon any 


66 aliqua vi ned impediti, apertis atque integris 2 
& oculis & auribus, nec videmus nec audimus; ut fa- 
« cile intelligi poſſit, ani mum et videre & audire, nun 
6 eas parteis, quz quaſi feneſtr ſunt animi : quibus 
tamen ſentire nihil que at mens, niſi id agat & 
„ adjit.” —Cicer. Tuſcul. Quæſt. Lib. JI. 

Nes ôpa xa: vs5 axzu' Y 4 ** x 
N . Epicharmi. | 

Czci ſunt gculi, cum mens * res age —Pablii 
opti. - 

13 | Subject 


1 

Subject. without, haying new Ideas; in 
the. Production of which, the firſt Per- 
ception had no other concern, than the 
having put the Mind on exerciſing its 
amazing Powers *, © Theſe Ideas may 
be excited or awakened by the Appulſe 
6 of outward Objects at the Door of 


% our Senſes 3” ; but Mind 18 the im- 
mediate 


* cc By the Power of Reflection, it (the Soul) is 
both the Percipient, and affords the Object, of. 
60 Perception to itſelf, as its former Perceptions be- 
te come the Object of ſubſequent ones, — Baxter $ 
Enquiry, &c. Vol. I. p. 266. Ti 


1 Dr. Cudworthys Freatiſe of Eternal tat Im- 
9 mutable Morality, p. 159. | 
: OuJcrore Ve Ta Nelfo na. Geurtea. apa 1. 
TIA £ot Twy Apero £1 oe Hei A H % u- 
„eng E nor: re Sea, nat ag xv etre vnn 
euoDyow Y erignuns, Ne Sou aura agyny EY 
e TonTIN, ANN Ws ef TI HH p 
Jom tt ννννανν mw roads. * Theſe Things, 
c which are inferior and ſecondary, are by no means 
& the Principles or Cauſes of the more excellent; and 
$ „ pugh-- we ad nit the common In terpretations, ang 

« allow 


[ x9 J 
mediate Actor or productive Cauſe of 
When a Machine of any Kind is pre- 
ſented to the Eye, nothing can poſſibly 
be imagined there, but a very imperfect 
drawing of the Parts, of which it is 
compounded, There is no Image there 
. 1 of 
& allow Senſe to be a Principle of Science, due muſt, 


* however, call it a Principle, not as if it was the 


<< efficient Cauſe, but as it rouſes our Soul 10 the Re 
66 callection of general Ideas.“ | : 
From a Manuſcript Commentary of the Platonic 
Olympiodorus upon the Phædo of Plato, as 
quoted in Mr. Harris's Hermes, p. 394. 


Mr. Harris very juſtly obſerves, that though 
« ſome may perhaps object to this Paffage, from in- 
66 clining to the Doctrine of Platonic Remini ſcence, 
5 yet it certainly gives a better Account how far the 
* Senſes aſſiſt in the Acquiſition of Science, than we 
« can find given by vulgar Philoſophers.” © The 
« Mind of Man, exerciſed in the cloſe Obſervations 
«of its own Operations and Nature, cannot but 
6 diſcqyer, that chere is an active and actual Knows 

„ % ledge 
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of the Motion of any of its Parts; for 
Motion cannot be painted. Vet from 
this very inadequate Figure can an inge- 
nious Obſerver infer all its different 
Powers and Uſes. Vibrations muſt be 
owing ſolely to Impreſſions; but there 
is not, even on the Retina, any but a 


very imperfect Impreſſion of a Part of 
the external Form of the Machine. Of 
the internal Fi igure, ag there is no In- 


& Jedge in a Man, of which outward Objects are 
& rather the Reminders than the firſt Begetters or Im- 
& planters. And when I ſay, actual Knowledge, I do 
% not mean, that there is a certain Number of Ideas 
& flaring and ſhining to the animadverſive Faculty, 
like ſo many Torches or Stars in the Firmament 
<« to the outward Sight; that there are any Figures, 
se that take their diſtin Places, and are legibly writ 
& there, like the red Letters, or aſtronomical Cha- 
& rafters in an Almanack ; but I underſtand thereby 
san active Sagacity in the Soul, or quick Recollec- 
tion, as it were, whereby, ſome ſmall Buſineſs be- 
ing hinted upon her, ſhe runs out preſently into a 
more clear and larger Conception,” — Dr. More's 


| Antidote againſt Atheiſm, B. I. Chap. V. 2, 


. preſſion, 


& 
cc 


CC 
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preſſion, there can be no Vibration, and 
conſequently, according to Dr. Prieſtley, 
no Perception. The Body's Eye receives 
nothing but Colour and Figure, and the 
laſt often in a very imperfe& Manner ; but 
the Mind's Eye can © ſee Cauſe and Ex 
« fect, Means and End, Priority and Po- 
46 feeriority, Equality and Inequality, Or- 
* der and Proportion, Symmetry and 
, Aſymmetry, Aptitude and Tnaptitude, 
& Sign and Thing fignified, Art and Skill, 
« Whole and Part; in a Manner all the 
logical and relative Notions that 


4 


s are. 


W 


I thought 


* Dr. Cudworth's Treatiſe of Eternal and Immu- 
table Morality, p. 155. 
„ All which relative Ideas 1 ſhall eaſily prove to 
&« be no material Impreſſes from without upon the Soul, 
< but her own active Conception proceeding from 
e herſelf while ſhe takes notice of external Objects. 
For that theſe Ideas can make no Impreſſes upon the 
&« outward Senſes is plain from hence, becauſe they 
6 are ng ſenſible nor 3 Affections of the Mat- 


Fl v8 ter. 
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I thought to have ended here; but 1 
recollect that Dr. Prieſtley ſays, that 
„ whenever the Faculty of thinking is 
6 impeded, or in jured, there is ſufficient. 
* Reaſon. to believe, that the Brain is 
te diſordered. in Proportion *. But does 
Anatomy confirm this? If it does, it 
muſt be reſolved into a Law of our Con- 
ſtitution, that the Mind fhould be af - 
fected, whenever the Body is ſo; of 
which indeed we have daily Proofs. But 
however this may be, I am verily per- 
ſuaded, that the Phænomena of Inſanity 
are totally inconſiſtent with tho vibra- 
tory Syſtem, Is the brain of an inſane 
Perſon incapable of Vibration ? The 
Doctor will perhaps ſay, it has wrong: 
c ter. And how 3 that, that is A phyſical Af- 
« fection of the Matter, affect our corporeal Organs 


“ of Senſe? ”—Dr. More's Antidote e ail, 
Book L. Chap. VI. 3. 
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Vibrations. But are not the uſual Im- 
preſſions made on the Organs of Senſe ? 
And are not Vibrations conſequent of 
Impreſſions? And muſt they not cor- 
reſpond to the Impreſſions ? 


In Fact, if the Buſineſs of perceiving 
and thinking can be tranſacted by Means 
of Vibrations, it is apparent, that, in, 
Caſes of Inſanity, there is à general 
Correſpondence between the ſmprefſions, 
and Vibrations. For the Inſane frequently, 
are ſo only guogd hoc ; on other points 
their Ideas and their Concluſions ſhall 
be juſt enough. And this proves ſuffi- 
ciently, that whatever, is, wrong, is not, 
owing to an Incapacity in the Brain to 
vibrate properly, And if the Brain of 
an inſane Perſon continues capable of 
having proper Vibrations, it undeniably 
follows, that the vibratory Syſtem is of 
very 


I 
very little Service in accounting for In- 
ſanity. e 


Whatever Difficulties there may be in 
accounting for the Mind's being affected, 
when the Body is ſo, we ſhall, on Dr. 
Prieſtley's Hypotheſis, have many 'more 
and greater jn accounting for the Body's 
ſuffering in conſequence of the Mind's 

being affected. Anger, I apprehend, is 
painful to moſt People ; it has been fa- 
tal to many. Grief occaſions Hyſterics, ] 
Confumptions, &c. Indeed, the Doctor 
acknowledges, that © the Body is liable 
* to be reciprocally affected by the Af- 
« fections of the Mind *. And it may 
truly be ſaid, that for one inſane Perſon 
there are Thouſands, whoſe Bodies ſuf- 
fer, in the Extreme, in Conſequence of hs, 
the Mind's being affected. But nothing 
can poſſibly be more inconceivable than 


»Diſquiſitions, p. 28. 
| all 


1 
all this, if we are mere Matter, and per- 
ceive merely in conſequence. of the Vi- 


_ brations of the Brain. Many have died 
of Joy upon the ſudden Appearance of a 


Friend, who had been long abſent; and 


upon the hearing of good News. But 


the Appearance of that Friend formed 


no other Image upon the Retina, than 
would have been formed, if he had been 
ſeen the Day before. Conſequently, no 


other Impreſſion having been made in the 


one Caſe than would have been in the 
other, ſimilar Vibrations and ſimilar Con- 
| ſequences might have been expected in 


both Caſes. The Fact, however, has 


often turned out juſt the Reverſe. The 


Caſe is exactly the ſame with reſpe@ to 
good News, whether received by Meſſage 


or Letter. In neither Way would it 


have affected an indifferent Perſon in 
the leaſt Degree; though that Perſon's 
Eyes and Ears would have had the ſame 


3 | Inpreſfon: 


* * 
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| Impreſſions made on them; and, upon the 
vibratory Hypotheſis, fitnilar Conſes 
quences might have been expected. 5 


And now, I think, we may, wich great 
Truth and Confidence; affert, that this 
laboured Syſtem of Materialiſm reſts; 
t. Ons glaring Atfurdity tte Penetra- 
bility of Matter ;z—=2. On 2 few Diffcul- 
tier; which have been proved to lie 
equally againſt the Material Syſtem — 
3. On ſome palpable Miſtakes, to ſpeak 
bf them in the gentleſt Terms, reſpe&= 
ing the Origin and Nature of our Ideas; 
Land-. On many Aale Objections, which; 
as has been amply ſhewn in the Courſe of 
theſe Papers, have been, again and againz 
tefuted in Books univerſally knowng and 

| which we cannot but ſuppoſe, that-Dr: 
| Prieſtley has read. And I truſt; it may; 
with equal Truth and Confidence, be 
hoped, that ſo wretched a Syſtem will 
8 allure 
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1 
allure none to embrace it, but thoſe, 
whoſe wicked Lives have pre- diſpoſed 
them to with for Annihilation. To ſuch 
Perſons the Doctor's Work muſt prove 
a delicious Morſel. Vicious Men are 
ſeldom diſpoſed to reafon, if they have 
a Capacity for it. They will think, upon 
reading the Diſquiſitions, that the Ma- 
teriality of the Soul is well proved; and 
they want nothing more to convince them 
of its Mortality, They will hugh 
heartily at the remaining Part of the 
Doctor's Scheme, as concluding, that it 
was calculated only to lengthen out the 


Work, and to add to the Price of the 


Volume. And if the Book ſells, the 
grave Doctor will laugh too. He will 
conſider this Circumſtance as an egre- 
gious Proof of the Folly of the Age; he 
will regiſter it in the Catalogue of his 
ſucceſsful Experiments, and note it down 
as an additional Argument for his 

; Þ 1 


E wt 1 

Doctrine of Neceſſity. Nor is it indeed 
-without an Appearance favourable to his 
_ Hypotheſis ; for it is not eaſy to con- 
ceive, that a Creature endued with Rea- 
ſon, and at Liberty to exerciſe it, ſhould 
embrace ſo ill-founded, and ſo unpro- 
miſing a Syſtem. 


Pro pudor ! batt FER rr eft doctæ fe 
prentia ect. 2 


* Ant, Lucret. 


